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T O 

THE  EARL  OF  WARWICK. 

■>  C u=r=s=^ 


My  Lord, 


The  very  flattering  appro- 
bation I received  from  your  Lordfliip 
in  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  under- 
taking, has  been  no  fmall  incitement 
to  my  labours,  and  has  induced  me 
to  purfue  with  confidence  and  ala- 
crity, a work,  in  which  the  good 

opinion 


Vi  DEDICATION. 

opinion  of  perfons  of  true  tafte  has 
ever  been  my  firft  aim.  and  its  attain- 
ment  the  completion  of  my  wifhes. 

The  exalted  rank  your  Lordfhip 
juftly  holds  in  fociety,  and  the  eon- 
fpicuous,  venerable,  and  dignified 
manfion  you  fo  truly  enjoy  on  the 
bank  of  that  Avon,  which  forms  fo 
leading  a feature  in  its  embellifh- 
ments,  would  naturally  fuggeft  a 
wifli  to  find  in  fuch  a place  protec- 
tion and  patronage  : yet  thefe  cir- 
cumftances,  flattering  as  they  are, 
were  not  the  principal  inducement 
to  affix  your  name  to  this  work. 
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The  knowledge  and  tafte  you 
have  difplayed,  both  in  the  works 
of  your  own  pencil,  as  well  as  the 
feledion  of  thofe  of  the  firft  mafters 
in  the  different  fchools  of  painting, 
give  you  a fuperior  claim  in  appre- 
tiating  the  merits  of  others  : and 

more  efpecially  of  a work  like  this, 
in  which  the  contemplation  of  the 
beautiful  fcenery  of  our  country,  and 
an  invariable  attention  to  every  pro- 
dudtion  in  the  fine  arts,  with  which 
it  is  enriched,  form  the  principal  and 
leading  features.  Prefuming,  there- 
fore, in  fome  degree,  upon  your  Lord- 
Ihip’s  approbation  of  this  volume,  I 
venture  to  lay  it  before  the  Public, 

and 


DEDICATION, 


viii 

ajid  to  fubfcribe  myfelf,  with  all  due 
refped, 


My  Lord, 


Your  Lordfhip’s  very  obliged 
and  obedient  Servant, 


Norfolk  Street-, 
Strand, 
May  7,  1795- 


Sam\  Ireland. 
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PREFACE. 


The  Upper  or  Warwlckflilre  Avon, 
though  not  equally  famed  for  the  nature  and 
extent  of  its  commerce,  as  for  the  many 
beautiful  and  elegant  fcenes  difplayed  on  its 
banks,  yet  defervedly  holds  a pre-eminent 
rank  amongft  the  leffer  rivers,  that  fo  abun- 
dantly fertilize  our  luxuriant  ifland.  Had 
the  vicinity  of  our  Avon  in  its  gentle  and 
meandering  courfe  exhibited  lefs  of  the  pic- 
turefque,  or  of  the  magnificent  fragments 
of  antiquity,  than  it  can  in  fo  many  in- 
ftances  juftly  boaft,  yet  ftill,  the  honour  it 
derives  from  having  produced  our  immor- 
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tal  Shakfpeare,  fo  divine  in  reafon ! and 
in  faculties  fo  infinite,  the  paragon  of 
the  world !”  would  alone  have  been  fuffi- 
cient  to  induce  the  author  to  have  afpired 
at  being  its  hiftorian. 

If  in  the  pages  of  this  volume  he  may 
be  thought  in  the  frnaileft  degree  to  have 
elucidated  any  circumftance  of  Shakfpeare’s 
life,  or  any  pafiage  in  the  noble  effufions 
of  his  more  than  human  mind,  his  utmoft 
pride  and  wifii  is  fully  gratified  5 and  the 
author  can  truly  affirm,  that  long  fince  he 
had  committed  this  expreffion  of  his  feel- 
ings to  paper,  he  has  had  the  fingular  feli- 
city of  obtaining  a treafure,  which  had 
not  rewarded  the  refearches  of  thofe  who 
have  been  moft  affiduous  and  a6tive  in* 
tracing  the  fources  of  our  earlieft  literature. 

To 


To  this  purfult  he  has  not  himfelf  been  In- 
different 3 yet  neither  to  the  prefent  moment 
had  his  own  enquiries  been  completely  fuc- 
cefsful : He  may  fay, 

“ Quod  optanti  Divum  promittere  nemo 
Auderet,  volvenda  dies  en  attulit  ultro.” 

i^N.  9.  6, 

It  Is  enough  to  add  that  he  has  the 
means,  and  it  is  his  intention,  fo  foon  as 
opportunity  fhall  ferve,  to  lay  before  the 
public  a variety  of  authentic  and  important 
documents  refpeftlng  the  private  and  pub- 
lic life  of  this  wonderful  man  : one  of  his 
mofl  affedfing  and  admired  Tragedies,  writ- 
ten with  his  own  hand,  and  differing  in 
various  particulars  of  much  curiofity  and 
intereft  from  any  edition  of  that  work  now 
extant ; and  at  a future  day  to  prefent  a 
b 2 piflure 
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pi£lure  of  that  mind,  which  no  one  has  yet 
ever  prefumed  to  copy,  an  entire  Drama ! 
yet  unknown  to  the  world,  in  his  own 
hand-writing.  This  general  information  on 
a fubjeft  that,  it  is  prefumed,  cannot  but 
prove  acceptable  to  every  reader  of  tafte  and 
refinement,  the  author  feels  it  a duty  here 
to  difclofe,  as  it  is  nearly  connefted  with 
the  intention  of  the  prefent  undertaking 
' — a Hiftory  of  that  river  on  whofe  banks 
nature  has  in  a happy  and  propitious 
hour  teemed  forth  her  proudefl:  work. 

To  explore  this  gentle  river,  together 
with  the  various  others  fo  greatly  condu- 
cive to  the  health  and  fertility  of  our 
ifland;  to  delineate  their  many  pi61urefque 
beauties,  and  to  become  (however  unwor- 
thily) their  hiilorian,  had  very  early  been 
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the  favourite  objeft,  and  has  for  feveral 
years  been  the  avowed  purpofe,  of  the 
author  of  this  work:  in  this  aim  he  has 
fo  far  fucceeded  as  to  have  received'  the 
approbation  of  a liberal  public,  teftified 
in  the  courfe  of  this  purfuit  by  a rapid 
demand  of  his  publications.  The  idea  of 
becoming  their  hiftorian,  which  originated 
with  the  author,  and  which  he  conceived 
with  a view  to  his  amufement  alone,  has 
proved,  in  its  progrefs,  a fource  of  the 
moll  rational  pleafure  and  Improvement. 

The  mind,  thus  occupied,  receives  Its 
gratifications  without  alloy,  while  new  images 
and  unthought  of  views  of  things  prefent 
and  imprefs  themfelves,  and  fatigue  is  loft 
in  the  double  fatisfa6Uon  arifing  from  the 

en- 
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enjoyment  of  the  fcene  before  him,  and  the 
refleflions  that  are  fuggefted  by  it. 

The  drawings  for  this  work  were  all 
made  by  the  author  in  the  fummer  months 
of  1792  and  1793  ; in  thefe  he  profefles  to 
give  real  portraits,  without  facrificing  truth 
to  efFe6l,  or  ftriving  to  give  to  nature  thofe 
fanciful,  adfcititlous  ornaments,  which  fo 
often  load  and  encumber  her,  and  which  fo 
rarely  grace,  or  fit  eafy  upon  her  natural 
lhape.  In  that  light  may  be  confidered  the 
many  elegant  effays,  with  which  the  refined 
ear  of  the  public  has  of  late  been  fo  much 
fafeinated  on  the  fubjecl  of  the  pifturefque 
and  beautiful : thefe,  how  high  foever  their 
claim  to  merit,  whatever  fuperiority  may  be 
difeovered  in  the  ftyle  and  tafte  of  their 


com- 
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compofitlon,  may  yet  be  confidered  as  little 
more  than  efforts  of  imagination,  and  works 
of  ingenious  fpeculation.  Nature  ftill  holds 
her  original  forms,  the  grand,  and  majeftic  ! 
the  fmooth,  and  the  placid  ! and  thefe  all 
wifely  contrafted  by  her  hand,  generally  pro- 
duce in  effe£f , that  happy  affemblage  of  parts, 
which  rarely  fails  to  aft  upon  the  mind, 
like  the  judicious  combination  of  light  and 
fliade,  in  a well  compofcd  pifture.  To  ex- 
hibit this  fcenery  of  nature  as  it  prefented 
itfelf,  the  writer  has  confidered  as  his  pri- 
mary duty ; conceiving  that  the  pencil  and 
pen  of  the  hiftorian  fhould  not  on  any  occa- 
fion  be  otherwife  employed,  than  in  the  de- 
lineation of  truth,  and  fliould  rather  hum- 
bly follow  the  great  outline  fhe  has  marked, 
than  loftily  prefcribe  the  path  in  which  fhe 
ought  to  have  trod. 
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The  writer  thinks  it  neceffary  to  inform 
the  public,  that  the  fcenery  of  the  river 
Wye,  fo  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  pencil 
from  its  diverfified  luxuriancy,  will  be  the 
next  fubje6l  laid  before  them,  and  will  be 
followed  by  the  Hiftory  and  Pifturefque 
Scenery  of  the  Lower,  or  Bath  Avon. 


PRINTS 


Pidurefque  Views 


ON  THE 

Warwickshire  Avon. 
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SECTION  I. 

The  river  Avon  derives  its  fource 
from  a fpring  called  Avon  Well,  in  the 
village  of  Nafeby,  or,  as  it  is  written  in 
Domefday  book,  Navefberie,  in  the  county 
of  Northampton.  Avon,  Even,  or  Sevon, 
is  a name  common  to  rivers  whofe  courfe  is 
eafy  and  gentle.  The  Avon  Well  is  in  the 
north-weft  quarter  of  the  village,  at  a fmall 
diftance  from  the  market  crofs  which  ftands 
before  the  church,  in  the  midft  of  an  area 
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of  about  an  acre,  as  defcribed  In  the  annexed 
view.  Nafeby  is  remai  kable  for  the  excellence 
and  number  of  its  fprings ; not  lefs  than  fix 
having  their  rife  in  this  village.  The  waters, 
falling  from  the  neighbouring  hills,  are  care- 
fully received  in  many  places,  and  form  fo 
many  refervoirs  for  the  conftant  fupply  of 
cattle  in  the  townfliip.  The  lower  fpring, 
in  Nafeby,  called  Warrin’s  Well,  is  faid  to 
have  a flavour  fo  peculiarly  grateful,  and 
even  an  effluvia  fo  inviting,  that  cattle  are 
with  difficulty  made  to  pafs  it  without 
flopping  to  drink ; and,  when  they  have  tafted 
it,  they  are  more  eager  after  it  than  any 
other  water  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Morton,  in  his  Natural  Hiftory  of 
this  county,  fays,  “ It  is  a blue  water,  in- 
“ dicating  a coal  mine  not  far  diftant,  be- 
caufe  the  like  waters  are  obferved  where 
the  coal  delves  are/' 
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Naseby  Field  gives  rife  to  the  river 
Nine,  or  Ncn,  at  a fpring  called  Chapel 
Well ; which,  palling  Northampton,  be- 
comes navigable  from  thence  to  Wellingbo- 
rough, Peterborough,  &c.  and  falls  into  the 
fea  at  Lynn.  The  river  Ife,  or  Ifebrook, 
likewife  rifes  from  many  fprings  in  the  north- 
eaft  quarter  of  this  field,  from  whence  it 
winds  its  courfe  to  Kelmarfli,  &c.  and  joins 
the  river  Nine,  near  Wellingborough. 

This  field  produces  another  fpring,  called 
St.  Dennis’s  Well,  about  a mile  Vveft  of 
Nafeby.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  coldnefs  of 
its  water  in  the  fummer  months  5 and  was 
formerly  ufed  as  a bath  by  invalids  in 
various  chronic  complaints,  with,  confidera- 
ble  efficacy.  It  is  now  overgrown  with 
weeds  and  fedges,  and  is  no  longer  reforted  to. 

The  village  of  Nafeby  Hands  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  this  memorable  field,  Wiuch  is 
A 2 fup  ^ 
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fuppofed  to  be  the  highefl  ground  In  Eng- 
land ^ for  the  rivers  Nine,  and  Avon,  which 
take  their  rife  in  this  field,  dlfcharge  them- 
felves  into  the  fea,  the  former  at  Lynn,  on 
the  eaftern,  the  latter,  by  the  Severn,  below 
Briftol,  on  the  wefliern  fide  of  the  ifland.  It 
is  like  wife  faid  to  lie  in,  or  very  near  the 
centre  of  the  kingdom ; which  conje6lure  is 
corroborated  by  its  name,  which  is  derived 
from  the  Saxon  word  Narc,  or  Nave,  fignify- 
ing  a centre. 

The  village  is  pleafantly  fituated,  and, 
from  various  points,  commands  feveral  very 
extenfive  and  piclurefque  views,  in  which 
are  included  near  forty  parifii  churches, 
which  circumferibe  this  immenfe  fpace  of 
Nafeby  field.  The  profpe6ls  within  the 
limits  of  the  village  wear  a different  afpedl : 
indigent  cottagers,  and  clay,  or  earth-built 
huts,  are  the  whole  it  prefents,  and  thefe,  in 
number  and  wretchednefs,  are  hardly  to  be 

equalled, 
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equalled.  Nafeby  church  is  a ftrufcure  of 
an  ancient  date;  but  at  what  period  it  was 
built,  or  who  was  its  founder,  hiftory  affords 
no  record.  The  form  of  the  tower  is  very 
fingular,  and  ftrikes  the  ftranger,  at  firfl 
view,  as  having  been  left  unfinifhed,  being 
only  the  half  of  a pyramid  ; but,  on  a clofe 
inveftigation,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  ar- 
chitect intended  it  to  have  been  carried 
higher;  and  indeed  he  hardly  could  have  fo 
done,  as  there  does  not  appear  a fufficient 
degree  of  maflivenefs  or  ftrength  in  the 
lower  parts  to  fupport  a complete  fpire  of 
ftone. 

Some  years  ago,  Mr.  Afhby,  lord  of  the 
manor,  caufed  fome  additions,  at  a confider-i 
able  expence,  to  be  made  to  this  tower ; at 
the  top  of  which  Is  placed  a large  copper 
ball,  which  was  brought  from  Boulogne,  by 
Sir  Gyles  Allington,  in  the  reign  of  king 
Henry  the  eighth,  an.  Dom.  1544.  Its  origi- 
nal 
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nal  ftation  in  this  ifland,  was  the  cupola  of 
Sir  Gyles’s  houfe,  which  he  built  at  Horfe- 
heath,  in  Cambrldgefliire.  At  the  demoli- 
tion of  this  manfion,  It  was  fold  with  the 
reft  of  the  materials,  and  purchafed  by  Mr, 
Aftiby,  as  old  copper.  In  a houfe  in  the  village 
of  Nafeby,  built  by  Mr.  Adiby,  I was  (hewn 
a large  oak  table,  at  which,  tradition  fays,  a 
party  of  the  king’s  life  guards  were  fitting 
down  to  fupper,  the  night  before  the  battle 
of  Nafeby,  where  they  were  furprifed,  and 
taken  prifoners  by  Ireton,  the  parliament 
general.  This  tradition  is  corroborated  by  the 
Anglia  Rediviva,publi Hied  in  1 647,  by  Jofhua 
Sprigge,  chaplain  to  general  Fairfax,  in  which 
we  find  the  following  paffage:  “ Tidings 

were  brought  to  the  general,  of  the  good 
fervices  done  by  colonel  Ireton,  in  falling 
Into  the  enemy’s  quarters,  which  they  had 
newly  taken  up  in  Nafeby  town,  where  he 
f took  many  prifoners,  life  guards,  &c.  fee. 
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Probably  thefe  life  guards  were  thofe 
of  the  Prince  Rupert,  not  the  King’s,  as  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  ever  was  in  the  town 
of  Nafeby.  From  Nafeby  the  river  Avon 
winds  its  mazy  courfe  in  a wefterly  diredlion 
through  Nafeby  field  towards  Sulby  Abbey, 
a diftance  of  about  three  miles.  This  ex- 
tenfive  plain,  rendered  famous  for  its  many 
productions  of  rivers  and  falubrious  fprings, 
is  not  lefs  fo  from  the  importance  of  the  bat- 
tle there  fought  on  the  14th  of  July  1645, 
between  the  Parliament  Army  and  that  of 
Charles  the  Firft  ; whofe  fate  was  decided  by 
that  memorable  event.  Nafeby  field  is  near 
twenty  miles  in  circumference,  and  in  point 
of  fituation  is  mofl:  excellently  difpofed  for  a 
field  of  battle.  The  fpot  occupied  by  the 
armies  was  north- weft  of  the  town,  and  is 
eafily  diftinguiflied  by  the  many  hollows 
in  w^hich  the  dead  were  buried.  The  word 
of  the  day,  on  the  fide  of  the  parliament, 
was,  “ God  our  Jlrength  f ’ on  that  of  the  king, 

God 
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God  and  queen  Mary'*  The  particulars  of 
this  engagement  are  too  well  known  to  need 
a recital ; and  although  its  confequences  were 
fuch  as  to  produce  a total  overthrow  of  the 
political  fyftem  of  our  government,  yet  the 
effufion  of  blood  was  fo  little  proportioned  to 
that  which  has  been  fpilt  in  the  fhock  of 
modern  civil  conflifts,  as  to  render  it,  com- 
paratively, only  a Ikirmifh.  Fifteen  hun- 
dred are  faid  to  have  been  about  the  num- 
ber flain  on  that  dayj  when,  as  a mere  pre- 
lude to  conqueft,  in  a neighbouring  country, 
we  find  more  than  as  many  thoufands  killed 
in  a morning.  We  are  well  informed 
that,  in  the  civil  commotions  that  at  prefent 
agitate  that  nation,  “ it  has  already  coft  the 
lives  of  near  two  hundred  and  twenty 
thoufand  men,  to  flop  the  progrefs  of  the 
war  in  La  Vendee,  a very  inconfiderable 
diftri£l  in  that  country/* 

The  graves  that  were  dug  in  Nafeby  field, 

for 
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for  the  burial  of  the  dead  (an  office  perform- 
ed by  the  neighbouring  country  people),  are 
ftill  vlfible.  Several  of  thefe,  from  being 
funk  in  hollows  much  below  the  general  fur- 
face,  we  opened  in  the  prefence  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Maftyn,  vicar  of  Nafeby ; they  contained 
many  human  bones,  as  well  as  thofe  of 
horfes,  and  appear  to  have  been  about  five 
or  fix  feet  deep;  the  foil  within  is  of  a 
black  and  unftuous  quality,  evidently  en- 
riched with  human  facrifices. 

Many  ftrange  ftorles  are  told  of  the 
mode  of  burying  the  dead  at  that  period, 
and  of  the  credulity  of  the  Ignorant  with 
refpe^l  to  their  ghofts  and  fuppofed  appear- 
ance afterwards. 

The  following  anecdote,  as  applicable 
to  the  uncertain  events  of  human  life,  and 
the  hair-breadth  ’fcapes  of  battle,  I re- 
ceived upon  the  fpot,  from  the  Rev.  Mr. 

B Maftyn, 
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Maflyn,  and  give  it  to  the  reader  in  his  own 
words.  “ The  late  Dr.  Hill,  reftor  of 
Thorpe  Malfon,  in  Northamptonfliire, 
brother  to  Serjeant  Hill,  informed  me> 
that  he  had  a relation,  a Mr.  Manfell,  who 
fought  in  the  battle  of  Nafeby  field,  that 
he  was  wounded  in  the  bread:,  and  left  for 
dead  ^ and,  being  ftripped  to  be  buried, 
a young  woman,  daughter  to  an  apothe- 
y cary,  happening  to  be  upon  the  field,  and 
finding  his  hand  to  be  very  foft,  exclaimed, 
y This  certainly  was  a gentleman  ! She  far- 
ther  obferved,  that  fhe  felt  a pulfe,  and 
confequeiitly  that  he  was  not  quite  dead. 
She  put  off  her  under  petticoat,  and, 
wrapping  him  in  it,  had  him  conveyed  to 
a neighbouring  village,  where  he  reco- 
vered,  and  lived  fome  years  after.  He 
f ^ kept  the  young  woman  as  a companion  or 
houfe-keeper  till  the  time  of  his  death, 
when  he  left  her  a handfome  annuity.’’ 


I CAN- 
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I CANNOT  quit  this  fubjeft  without  ad- 
verting to  the  chimerical  conjedure  of  Oliver 
Cromwell’s  having  been  buried  in  Nafeby 
field ; Bankes,  in  the  account  of  his  life, 
fays,  that  Barkflead,  lieutenant  of  the 
‘‘  tower,  and  a great  confidant  of  Crom- 
well’s,  did,  amongft  other  fuch  confidants, 
“ in  the  time  of  his  illnefs,  defire  to  know 
‘‘  where  he  would  be  buried  ? To  which  the 
‘‘  prote6lor  anfwered.  Where  he  had  ob- 
tained  the  greateft  vi6lory  and  glory,  and 
as  nigh  the  fpot  as  could  be  gueffed,  where 
the  heat  of  aftion  was,  viz.  in  com. 
‘‘  Northamptonfliire,  at  midnight.  Soon 
“ after  his  death,  the  body  being  embalmed 
“ and  wrapped  In  a leaden  coffin,  was  in  a 
hearfe  conveyed  to  the  faid  field,  Mr, 
Barkftead,  the  fon,  then  about  fifteen 
years  old,  attending,  by  order  of  his 
father,  clofe  to  the  hearfe.  Being  come 
to  the  field,  they  found,  in  the  midft  of 
it,  a grave  dug  about  nine  feet  deep,  with 
B 2 ‘ “ the 
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the  green  fod  carefully  laid  on  one  fide, 
‘‘  and  the  mould  on  the  other;  in  which  the 
coffin  being  put,  the  grave  was  inftantly 
‘‘  filled  up,  and  the  green  fod  laid  exaftly 
“ flat  upon  it,  care  being  taken  that  the 
furplus  mould  fhould  be  clean  removed. 
Soon  after,  the  like  care  was  taken 
that  the  ground  fliould  be  ploughed  up, 
“ and  it  was  fowed  fuccelfively  with  corn. 

Other  material  circumftances,”  fays  the 
fame  author,  “ the  faid  Mr.  Barkftead,  who 
now  frequents  Richards’s  coffee  houfe, 
within  Temple  Bar,  relates  relative  to  this 
burial.”  Notwithftandingthisteftimony  of 
Mr.  Barkftead,  there  is  no  reafon  to  fuppofe 
it  is  founded  in  truth.  I took  much  pains  to 
get  fome  information  relative  to  this  occur- 
rence ; but  could  only  learn,  that  tradition 
had  pointed  out  a fpot  where  he  was  faid 
to  have  been  buried;  and  that  a curious 
friend  of  mine,  in  confequence  of  it,  had 
dug  there,  and  had  difcovered  a human 

Ikeleton : 
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fkeleton : but  that  on  a clofe  Inveftlgation,  it 
was  found  not  to  be  the  Prote6lor,  but  that 
of  a perfon  who  had  been  hung  for  a 
robbery  near  the  fpot,  within  the  lafl: 
century. 

From  Nafeby  the  Avon  winds  its 
courfe,  in  a weftern  direftion,  through  part 
of  this  extenfive  field,  towards  the  fmall 
remains  of  Sulby  abbey,  founded  about  the 
year  J155,  by  W.  De  Wideville,  or  Wevill,  , 
as  a convent  of  the  Premonftratenfian  order. 
At  the  time  of  its  foundation,  it  was  called 
Welford  abbey.  At  the  diflblution,  the 
clear  yearly  income  of  this  abbey  appears  to 
have  been  ^258.  8^.  5^.  In  the  12th  of 
Elizabeth,  the  monaftery,  with  other  de- 
mefnes,  were  granted  to  Chriftopher  Hatton, 
Efq.  in  exchange  for  Holdenbey  manor, 
which,  on  the  death  of  the  faid  Chriftopher, 
devolved  to  the  crown.  It  is  now  a refpeft- 
able  farm  houfe,  and  has  only  a few  frag- 
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merits  of  old  ftone  walls,  decorated  with 
heads  of  monks,  &c.  here  and  there  fcattered 
about,  to  indicate  what  was  its  original  def- 
tination. 

Like  moft  other  religious  devotees,  thcfe 
pious  reclufe  appear  to  have  taken  good  care 
that  their  houfe  fliould  not  want  any  of  the 
comforts  of  wood  and  water ; foft  fhade  to 
cool  the  fervor  of  their  devotion ; and  delicate 
fifh  to  enable  them  to  fupport  the  rigours  of 
ecclefiaftical  abflinence. 
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SECTION  II. 

From  Sulby  abbey  our  gentle  Avon, 
in  a circuitous  courfe,  winds  its  way  towards 
the  village  of  Welford,  a diftance  of  near  two 
miles  weftward.  The  approach  to  this 
pleafant  village  from  the  river,  yields  rather 
an  agreeable  landfcape;  an  ancient  ftone 
bridge,  part  of  the  village,  and  the  venerable 
tower  of  the  church,  modeftly  rifing  above 
the  neighbouring  obje6ls,  combine  happily, 
and  give  that  fort  of  view,  which,  being 
fimplc  in  itfelf,  feldom  fails  to  conftitute 
elegance.  The  church  is  of  very  high  an- 
tiquity, and  is  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
At  the  end  of  each  aide  is  a chantery  chapel, 
and  a few  ancient  monuments.  This  church, 
with  nine  carucates  of  land  in  Sulby  (viz.  as 
much  land  as  may  be  tilled  in  a year  with 
one  plough),  were  given  to  the  convent  of 

Sulby 
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Sulby  by  Richard  de  Wideville,  with  the  con- 
fent  of  his  fuperior,  lord  Roger  de  Moubray, 
and  confirmed  to  it  by  Richard  the  firft, 
and  Edward  the  fecond  in  the  ninth  year  of 
his  reign.  Crofling  the  church  yard,  the 
eye  is  caught  by  an  infcription  of  rather  a 
vvhimfical  nature : it  is  the  compofition  of  a 
fingular  charafter  named  William  Patch, 
who  defcribes  himfelf  as  having,  after  an  in- 
effe6lual  ftruggle,  funk  into  the  grave  in  con- 
fequence  of  fympathies  that  have  not  been 
found,  at  any  period  of  hiftory,  to  have 
greatly  thinned  the  human  race.  The  efforts 
he  made  are  given  in  the  following  couplet: 

She  firft  departed.  He  for  a little  try’d 
To  live  without  her,  lik’d  it  not,  and  dy’d.” 

Welford  yields  little,  befides  Its  pleafing 
iituatlon,  to  attraft  the  ftranger,  or  to  gra- 
tify the  curious  enquirer.  I fliall  therefore 
digrefs  a few  miles  beyond  the  prefent  fubjedl 
of  inveftigation  toward  the  ancient  town  of 

Leicefter; 
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Lelcefter  ^ and  flatter  myfelf,  that  the 
motive  which  induced  me  to  ftray  fo  far 
from  the  banks  of  the  Avon,  will  be  found 
to  carry  with  it  my  apology  to  the  reader. 

Feeling  it,  as  I do,  an  Interefling  duty 
as  well  as  a grateful  employment,  to  trace 
any  thing  that  bears  relation  to  the  works  of 
that  immortal  bard,  the  native  of  Avon’s 
banks,  I cannot  forego  even,  the  flight  op- 
portunity that  now  offers. 

The  town  of  Leicefler  boafls  two  curious 
remains  which  muff  be  admitted  to  have 
reference  to  his  works : the  houfe  and  bed  in 
which  Richard  the  third  flept  the  night  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Bofworth,  or  rather  Sutton,' 
field.  The  houfe,  of  which  the  adjoining 
fketch  is  a faithful  reprefentation,  is 
known  by  the  appellation  of  the  Blue  Boar 
Inn,  a name  probably  derived  from  the  crefl 
of  Richard,  which  was  that  of  a boar.  In 
C allufion 
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allufion  to  this  creft,  the  lord  Haftings  fays 
to  Catefby, 

‘‘  Stanley  did  dream  the  boar  did  rale  our  helms. 

But  I did  fcorn  it,  and  difdain  to  fly,’* 


The  houfe  Is  ftlll  in  good  prefervatlon,  and 
the  room  in  which  the  king  flept,  is  fo  fpa- 
cious  as  to  cover  the  whole  premifesj  it  is 
fituated  on  the  firft  floor,  agreeable  to  a ft:yle 
of  building  at  that  time  very  common  in 
niofl:  of  our  ancient  inns. 


Shakl- 
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Shakspeare,  in  introdueing  Richard 
in  the  tent  fcene,  has,  beyond  a doubt, 
heightened  the  interefting  part  of  the  tragedy, 
by  ufing  a poetical  licence,  though  he  has 
deviated  from  the  firft  hiftorical  authority, 
from  whom  that  inference,  which  is  con- 
firmed by  the  traditional  account  it  obtains 
in  the  town,  feems  to  arife.  This  hiftorian. 
Speed,  fpeaking  of  his  being  at  Nottingham 
at  the  time  the  news  was  brought  of  the 
earl  of  Richmond’s  advance  to  Litchfield, 
fays,  “ Flee  (the  king)  marchelled  his  fol- 
lowers;  and  like  a valiant  captaine  and 
‘‘  politicke  leader,  fet  forward  his  battailes, 
five  and  five  in  a rank.  In  the  midfl:  of 
his  troops  he  bellowed  his  carriages,  and 
himfelf  mounted  upon  a white  courfer  in- 
vironed  with  his  guard,  followed  by  his 
footman  and  the  wing  of  his  horfemen, 
ranged  on  every  fide  with  a frowning 
‘‘  countenance,  but  yet  in  great  pompee,  en- 
tered  the  town  of  Leiceller  after  the  fun 
C 2 “ was 
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was  fet;  being  full  of  indignation  and 
fwelling  in  anger,  which  fomewhat  he 
‘‘  affwaged  with  threat  of  revenge.” 


The  bedhead,  from  which  the  above 
fketch  is  made,  is  now  in  the  polTeffion  of 
Mr.  Alderman  Drake,  who  purchafed  it  for 
about  forty  hhllings  of  one  of  the  fervants 

of 
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of  the  forementloned  Inn  about  twenty  years 
ago.  It  is  of  oak,  and  richly  carved  with 
Gothic  ornaments  fuitable  to  the  tafte  of  the 
time,  but  at  what  period  it  was  made,  is  not 
clearly  afcertained : though  a date  I am  in- 
formed appeared  on  one  of  the  feet,  when  it 
was  laft  taken  down,  but  no  perfon  had  the 
curiofity  to  notice  it.  When  purchafed  by 
Mr.  Drake,  much  of  the  old  gilding  appear- 
ed about  the  ornaments.  Some  particulars 
of  this  bedftead  I alfo  underftand  are  pre- 
ferved  in  the  records  of  the  corporation. 

The  following  brief  account,  is  the  tra- 
ditional hiflory  as  received  on  the  fpot;  viz. 
That  Richard,  when  travelling,  always  car- 
ried among  his  baggage  this  bedftead,  which, 
having  a falfe  bottom,  enabled  him  with 
fecrefy  to  convey  his  treafure  unfufpefted, 
and  that  he  flept  in  it  in  that  houfe  the  night 
before  the  battle.  After  the  battle  of  Bof- 
worth  field,  the  bed  remained  in  the  houfe 

undif- 
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undifturbed  till  the  reign  of  James  the  firfl:, 
when  the  then  owner  of  it,  a Mr.  Clarke,  or 
his  wife,  by  fome  accident  difcovered  a very 
confiderable  treafure  therein  concealed.  The 
fa6l  remained  unknown  till  after  the  death  of 
the  hulband  5 when,  as  it  is  proverbially  faid 
of  a woman,  that  fhe  cannot  keep  a fecret,” 
it  by  fome  means  or  other  tranfpired;  and 
whether  the  maid  fervant,  by  any  indifcreet 
confidence,  was  made  a repofitory  of  this 
fecret,  or  by  any  accident  or  obfervation  was 
led  to  the  difcovery,  we  are  told  that  fhe, 
with  the  affiftance  of  others,  murdered  the 
miftrefs,  and  plundered  the  houfe,  and  were 
for  this  crime  all  hanged  at  Leicefter.  At 
that  period  the  bedftead  was  purchafed  by 
one  of  the  fervants  of  the  Inn  in  which  it 
flood  till  about  the  year  1770,  when  it  was 
purchafed  by  Mr,  Drake,  as  before  related. 

The  fpot  whereon  the  battle  of  Bofworth 
field  was  fought,  now  prefents  little  more 

than 
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than  an  extenfive  range  of  modern  enclofures, 
Few  traces  of  that  memorable  adlion  which, 
by  uniting  the  white  rofe  and  the  red,  finally 
terminated  the  unnatural  conteft,  that  for  fo 
many  years  had  made 

‘‘  Poor  England  v/cep  in  ftreams  of  blood  !” 

From  tradition  we  learn,  that  Richard’s 
army  was  encamped  upon  a hill,  with  the 
village  of  Sutton  in  his  rear,  and  the  wood 
covering  his  left  flank  ^ while  Richmond’s 
army  was  on  the  oppofite  hill,  a fpot  well 
chofen  for  his  fmalier  body  of  troops,  with 
an  extenfive  wood  to  his  right,  and  the  marfli 
in  his  front.  Norfolk  fays, 

My  lord,  the  enemy  is  pad  the  marfh.’' 

Near  the  fcene  of  adlion  is  a Well,  which 
ftill  retains  the  name  of  King  Richard’s 
Well,  there  was  formerly  a flight  of  fteps 
leading  down  to  it;  it  is  now  overgrown 
with  rufhes,  and  running  to  waflie.  About 

a mile 
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a mile  diftant,  is  a field  called  King’s  Field, 
on  which  Richmond  is  faid  to  have  har- 
rangued  his  foldiers ; and  near  to  Stoke 
Golding,  is  Crown  Hill,  probably  the  fpot 
on  which  Henry  was  crowned,  and  below 
are  Halloo  Meadows,  which  probably  de- 
rived the  name  from  the  fliouts  of  ap- 
plaufe  bellowed  by  his  army. 

We  regret  that  the  fcenery  in  the  vicinity 
of  this  celebrated  fpot,  yields  no  objedl  that 
is  appropriate  to  the  pencil,  or  that  can  in 
any  degree  tend  to  illuftrate  the  page  of  our 
infpired  bard,  who,  in  his  lofty  defcription 
of  that  day,  fays, 

“ The  king  ena£l3  more  wonders  than  a man, 

“ Daring,  and  oppofitc  to  every  danger.*’ 

And  here,  adverting  to  our  Shakfpeare,  I 
flatter  myfelf  that  I may  be  permitted  to 
exprefs  the  high  gratification  I felt  in  the 
courfe  of  this  excurfion  at  Althorp,  the  feat 
of  Earl  Spencer,  where  I was  honoured,  by 
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lady  Lucan,  with  a view  of  her  elaborate 
and  fplendid  illuftrations  of  his  work.  They 
confifl:  of  portraits  in  miniature,  of  buildings, 
and  other  objects  that  are  handed  down  as 
genuine,  and  illuftrate  or  refer  to  fome  part 
of  his  compofitions.  Thefe  are  finifhed 
with  a degree  of  tafte,  correftnefs  of  defigiis 
and  brilliancy  of  execution,  far  exceeding 
any  work  of  genius  of  this  kind  that  has 
ever  fallen  within  my  obfervation.  Thefe 
elegant  labours  do  not  profefs  to  extend 
beyond  his  hiftorical  compofitions,  and  to 
fuch  only  of  them  as  relate  to  the  hiftory 
of  our  own  country.  It  will,  when  com- 
pleted, form  twenty  large  and  fplendid 
volumes  in  folio,  which  are  intended  to 
grace  the  magnificent  library  of  her  fon-in- 
law,  the  noble  owner  of  this  ftately  manfion. 

Of  Althorp,  its  fuperb  colle6lion  of  pic* 
tures,  or  of  the  fuperior  tafte  difplayed  in  its 
other  internal  decorations,  it  would  be 
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encllefs  to  attempt  to  enter  into  a minute  de- 
tail j let  it  fuffice  to  fay,  it  is  the  favourite 
refidence  of  Earl  Spencer  and  his  accom- 
plifhed  Countefs. 

We  fliall  now  return  to  Welford,  and 
refume  the  theme  of  our  purfuit,  the  Avon, 
which,  taking  a wefterly  courfe,  bends  it:> 
way  through  a fertile  and  pleafant  country 
towards  Stanford,  a diftance  of  about  four 
miles,  having  the  villages  of  North  and 
South  Kilworth  full  in  view  5 whofe  fpires, 
occafionally  breaking  upon  the  eye,  give  ad- 
ditional beauty  to  the  feenery.  The  Avon 
enters  the  grounds  of  Stanford  Hall  beneath 
a fpacious  brick  bridge  of  one  arch,  and, 
though  but  a narrow  ftream,  is  yet  fo  artfully 
managed,  as,  in  its  courfe  through  the  park, 
to  give  the  idea  of  a navigable  river.  Another 
bridge  is  thrown  over  it  within  the  grounds, 
adjoining  to  which  it  forms  a beautiful  caf- 
cade  1 and,  quitting  the  park,  croffes  the 

high 
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high  road  In  the  village,  and  re-affumes  Its 
narrow  and  humble  courfe.  Stanford  Hall, 
the  feat  of  the  very  ancient  family  of  the 
Caves,  ftands  in  a low  fituation  on  the 
fouthern  borders  of  the  county  of  Lelceften 
The  village  of  Stanford,  on  the  oppofite  fide 
of  the  river,  is  in  Northamptonfliire. 

The  houfe  Is  fpacious,  but  wants  thofe 
piflorial  decorations  that  would  render  it  an 
obje6l  of  attention  to  the  traveller  of  tafte. 
On  the  death  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Cave, 
about  three  years  fince,  many  pidlures  were 
removed  to  the  houfe  of  the  Rev.  Sir  Charles 
Cave,  of  Theddingworth,  in  Leicefterfhire. 
There  is,  amongft  thefe,  a curious  family 
portrait,  fome  account  of  which  may  perhaps 
prove  not  unacceptable  to  the  antiquary,  and 
probably  not  uninterefting  to  the  man  of 
gallantry,  who  may  be  gratified  in  knowing 
the  colour  of  the  garters  of  our  virgin  Queen. 
I am  favoured  by  Sir  Charles  Cave  with  the 
following  defcription  : ‘‘  The  portrait  is  that 
Da  of 
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of  Sir  Ambrofe  Cave,  knt.  who  was  high 
fherilF  for  the  counties  of  Leicefter,  and 
Warwick,  2d  Edward  the  fixth,  4th  and 
5th  Philip  and  Mary,  and  5th  Elizabeth,  and 
chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancafter,  and 
one  of  the  privy  council  to  queen  Elizabeth, 
in  great  efteem  with  the  queen,  and  a moft 
intimate  friend  of  the  great  lord  treafurer 
Burghley.  Round  his  arm  is  tied  a yellow 
garter.  The  circumftances  which  gave  rife 
to  a diflinftion  fo  particular,  are  as  follows : 
In  the  courfe  of  his  attendance  at  court,  on 
a ball  night,  the  queen,  while  fhe  was  dan^ 
cing,  happened  to  drop  her  garter;  which 
Sir  Ambrofe  perceiving,  immediately  prefented 
to  her;  and  upon . her  refufing  to  acknow- 
ledge it,  very  gallantly  tied  it  upon  his  left 
arm ; declaring  he  would  wear  it  for  his 
miftrefs’s  fake  as  long  as  he  lived.  How  long 
he  perfevered  in  his  refolution,  I know  not, 
but  this  is  the  account  I have  always  heard 
given  of  it.** 


Sir 
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Sir  Ambrofe  died  April  2,  1568,  and  was 
buried  at  Stanford,  where  a monument  is 
erefled  to  his  memory,  which  is  much  ad- 
mired for  its  fymmetry.  In  the  church  are 
likewife  feveral  other  well  executed  monu- 
ments of  the  Cave  family,  and  a confiderable 
quantity  of  ancient  ftained  glafs,  amongft 
which  will  be  found  a curious  portrait  of 
the  founder  of  the  church. 

This  church  is  decorated  with  a hand- 
fome  organ,  that  formerly  belonged  to  the 
banquetting  room  at  Whitehall,  which,  by 
order  of  Cromwell,  was  taken  down  and 
fold.  It  was  intended  to  be  placed  in  the 
chapel  of  Magdalen  college,  Oxford,  but 
being  too  fmall,  was  purchafed  by  the  Cave 
family  for  this  church, 

- ' Stanford  Hall,  as wellasthegrounds 
about  it,  require  fome  external  aid,  fome- 
thing  from  the  hand  of  tafte  to  render  them 
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more  piflurefque  objefts,  in  a fituatlon  fo 
flat  and  naked,  even  a few  groups  of  trees, 
judicioufly  difpofed,  would  add  to  the  fcenery. 
At  prefent,  its  greateft  ornament  is  the  beau- 
tiful fheet  of  water  that  is  formed  by  our 
Avon,  and  which  runs  at  a very  proper  dif- 
tance  from  the  manfion,  to  make  the  fcenery 
more  complete  by  the  additions  here  fug- 
gefted. 

About  a mile  below  Stanford  is  S win- 
ford  lordfhip,  of  which  manor  the  heirs  of 
the  Cave  family  are  owners.  This  village 
has  nothing  to  attraft  the  notice  of  the 
curious,  but  a tomb,  ereded  in  the  church- 
yard, for  a Angular  chara6ler,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Starefmore,  of  Catthorp,  who  died  Jan.  ift, 
1746.  It  was  a cuflom  with  this  whimflcal 
being,  at  the  latter  end  of  every  year,'  to  tie 
a bull-dog  to  every  apple-tree  in  his  or- 
chard, for  the  purpofe  of  terrifying  robbers. 
The  inventory  of  his  effefts,  at  his  death,  I 
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fiiall  prc^int  to  the  reader  as  a curiofity, 
from  Mr.  Nichols’s  account  of  him.  They 
coniift  of  “ 30  gowns  and  caffocks ; 53 
dogs;  100  pair  of  breeches;  100  pair  of 
“ boots;  400  pair  of  flioes ; 10  wigs,  and 
‘‘  almoft  always  wore  his  own  hair;  So 
waggons  and  carts ; 80  ploughs,  and  ufed 
none ; 50  faddles,  and  furniture  for  the 
''  menage ; 30  wheelbarrows ; walking 

“ flicks  fo  many,  that  a toyman  in  Lei- 
cefter  Fields,  bid  his  executors  eight 
pounds  for  them ; 60  horfes  and  mares ; 
200  pick-axes ; 200  fpades  and  fliovels ; 
75  ladders  ; 240  razors.  He  had  /^yoo. 
a year,  and  ^1000.  in  money,  which  (he 
dying  inteftate)  fell  to  a ticket  porter  in 
London.  He  kept  one  fervant  of  each 
fex  whom  he  locked  up  every  night. 
His  lad  employment  in  an  evening  was 
“ to  go  round  his  premifes,  let  loofe  his 
dogs,  and  fire  his  gun.  He  loft  his  life 
“ as  follows : Going  one  morning  to  let  out 
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his  fervants,  the  dogs  fawned  upon  him 
fuddenly,  and  threw  him  into  a pond, where 
“ he  was  found  bread:  high;  the  fervants 
heard  him  call  for  affiftance,  but,  being 
locked. up,  could  not  lend  him  any.  His 
proverbial  penury  and  wretchednefs,  drew 
upon  him  the  contempt  and  ridicule  of 
the  inhabitants  even  of  that  humble  vil- 
lage,  who  thought  themfelves  difgraced 
by  his  meannefs  and  avarice.*' 

Without  much  diverfity  of  fcenery, 
the  Avon  winds  its  courfe  through  a plea- 
fant  pafture  country,  till  it  paffes  the  fmall 
village  of  Lilburn.  This  neighbourhood  is 
famous  for  the  remains  of  an  extenfive 
Roman  camp,  which  is  as  little  impaired  as 
can  well  be  imagined,  during  the  lapfe  of  fo 
many  ages.  The  appearance  of  this  en- 
campment, clofe  to  the  bank  of  our  Avon,  is 
highly  beautiful ; no  excavation,  no  tree,  no 
weed,  deforms  the  furface;  the  whole  of 

which 
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v/hkh  Is  clothed  with  a mod  luxuriant  and 
verdant  turf.  This  fplendid  camp  was  in- 
difputably  the  Roman  ftation  mentioned  by 
Antoninus,  in  his  Journey  from  London  to 
Lincoln,  under  the  denomination  of  Trlpon- 
tlum.  The  circularTumulus,  called  by  differ- 
ent writers,  the  Prsetorium,  Augurale,  or  Au- 
guflale,  is  fixty- nine  feet  in  height;  having  its 
bafe  formed  by  a rampart,  or  vallum,  wafla- 
ed  on  the  north  fide  by  the  river  Avon, 

This  elevated  fpot,  which  commands  a 
view  of  the  whole  encampment,  was  allotted 
to  the  General,  the  fuperior  officers,  and 
young  men  of  rank  who  ferved  as  volun- 
teers. On  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  praetorlum, 
and  adjoining  to  It,  is  the  upper  camp ; the 
north  fide  of  which  is,  in  like  manner, 
wafhed  by  the  river  Avon.  The  northern 
vallum  of  the  Praetorium,  with  that  of  the 
upper  camp,  form  one  line  two  hundred  and 
i E feventy 
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fcvcnty-fix  feet  in  length.  The  Inner  val- 
lum, or  agger,  of  the  upper  camp,  is  only 
twenty- eight  feet  in  height,  being  defended  by 
the  rivei . In  this  upper  camp  were  the  tents 
of  the  Tribunes,  Prefects  of  the  allies,  and 
of  the  more  honourable  of  the  common  fol- 
diery,  the  Evocati,  the  Ablefti,  and  the  Ex- 
traordinarii.  To  the  fouth  of  this  camp 
and  the  Prsetorium,  is  fituated  the  lower 
camp,  being  feparated  from  the  two  former 
by  a foITe,  of  which  the  two  dopes,  and  the 
bottom,  taken  together,  meafure  eighty-four 
feet.  This  fpace  between  the  two  camps 
was  termed  principia. 

In  It  the  tribunes  adminiftered  juftice ; 
punifhments  were  inflidted^  payments  were 
made ; and  the  Images  of  their  gods,  their 
altars,  and  the  military  ftandards  were  de- 
pofited*  This  part  of  a Roman  encamp- 
ment, feems,  therefore,  of  all  others,  the 
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moft  likely  to  reward  the  fearch  of  the  curi- 
ous antiquary. 

The  lower  camp  is  much  larger  than  the 
upper ; its  fouthernmoft  outward  vallum  is 
258  feet  in  length,  and  the  height  of  the  in- 
ner vallum  or  agger  is  51  feet,  being  the  fide 
oppofite  to  that  defended  by  the  Avon.  In 
this  camp  were  ftationed  the  rank  and  file, 
under  the  names  of  Triarii,  Principes,  and 
Haftati.  The  whole  length  of  the  encamp- 
ment meafures,  on  the  weftern  fide,  336 
feet,  and  on  the  eaftern,  390.  Eaftward 
adjoining  the  lower  camp,  traces  of  the  Pro- 
ceftriae  are  plainly  dlfcoverable.  Antoninus 
places  this  camp  12  miles  (plus  minus)  from 
Ifaunavatia  (Wedon)  and  nine  from  Ven- 
nones,  (Cleybrook)  ^ and  this  was  where 
the  Romans  placed  it,  and  where  it  ftill  re- 
mains 5 although  Camden  has  removed  it  to 
Towcefter,  Horfley,  to  Buckby,  and  Dr. 
Henry  to  Rugby.  Dr.  Horfley,  in  his  map 
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of  Bi’it'aui,  gives  the  Roman  public  roads  • 
and  omits  the  names  of  the  leffer  towns  li- 
tuate  by  the  fides  of  the  roads  ; he  therefore 
fets  down  Bugby,  inftead  of  the  village  of 
Buckby  (which  is  between  Daventry  and 
Northampton)  and  Dr.  Henry,  confulting 
all  the  maps  of  England  he  could  meet  with, 
could  not  find  any  fuch  town  as  Buckby, 
whofe  fituation  and  name  fo  nearly  corref- 
ponded  with  that  of  Bugby,  as  Rugby  ^ and 
therefore  thought  he  had  happily  correcled 
an  erratum  in  Horfley’s  map  by  fubftituting 
Rugby  for  Bugby.  The  identity  of  the  fpot 
receives  further  confirmation  from  the  cir- 
cumftance  of  Antoninus’s  having  omitted  the 
mention  of  it  in  his  journies  from  York, 
through  Lincoln,  to  London ; and  from 
Vallum  (the  rampart  of  Severus  between 
England  and  Scotland)  ad  Portum  Ritupis 
(Sandwich)  becaufe,  had  the  Tripontium, 
like  the  other  Rations,  been  fituated  imme^ 
diatcly  upon  the  military  way,  it  would  like 

them 
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them  of  neceflity  have  been  pafl'ed  through  by 
Antoninus,  and  confequently  fet  down  in 
his  lift;  but,  lying  at  fome  little  diftance, 
being  rather  more  than  half  a mile  out  of 
his  road,  it  was  pajfed  by^  and  therefore 
omitted.  Thus  the  fituation  contributes  to 
juftify  the  omiflion,  and  the  omiffion  affifts 
in  verifying  the  fituation. 

•This  corre£l  defcription  of  the  encamp- 
ment will  I flatter  myfelf  be  a means  of  re- 
moving thofe  doubts  and  differences  of  opi- 
nion, that  have  exifted  among  the  learned 
for  ages  paft. 

About  a mile  diftant  from  Tripontium,' 
on  the  right,  ftands  Coton  Houfe,  a Ipaci- 
ous  manfion  of  ftone  eredled  by  Abraham 
Grimes,  Efq.  It  is  fituated  on  an  eminence 
and  commands  an  extenfive  profpe6l  over  a 
part  of  Northamptonlhire,  including  the 
confpicuous  range  of  hills,  extending  from 
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Daventry  to  Warwkknilrc.  Near  the  fitc 
of  this  houfc,  formerly  flood  an  ancient 
edifice,  the  property  of  Sir  William  Dix- 
well,  Bart,  anceflor  to  its  prefent  pofTcfibr. 

About  five  miles  diflant  from  this  f|')ot 

is  Ledger’s  Afliby,  the  feat  of Afiilcy, 

Efq.  and  formerly  that  of  Robert  Catefl)y, 
Efq.  the  principal  aclor  in  that  celebrated 
confpiracy  formed  In  the  2d  year  of  James 
I.  in  1 604,  and  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Gunpowder-Treafon  plot. 

This  venerable  manfion  is  in  a perfeft 
habitable  flatc,  altliough  it  feems  to  have 
received  little  addition,  or  alteration  within 
the  laft  two  hundred  years.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear by  any  hiftorical  or  traditional  account, 
that  at  any  time  Catefby  received  the  con- 
fpirators  within  this  manfion,  but  from  the 
general  underflanding  of  the  neighbourhood, 
they  met  in  a large  apartment  over  the  gate 

at 
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at  the  entrance  to  the  houfe.  Here  Catefhy 
frequently  held  interviews  with  Piercy  a de- 
feendant  of  the  Northumberland  family, 
and  who  appears  to  have  been  the  firft  perfou 
to  whom  he  imparted  his  intention.  The 
infide  of  the  room  of  which  the  following 
is  a Iketch,  is  fpacious,  and  fitted  up  fuit- 
able  to  the  tafte  of  thofe  times. 


It  is  lined  with  old  oak  pannels,  and  has 
a large  gothic  bow  window  at  one  end  of  It, 
in  which  remain  two  or  three  pieces  of 
ancient  ftained  glaft.  A large  ftone  chim- 
ney 
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ney  piece  Is  like  wife  ftanding  that  accords 
with  the  ftyle  of  building  at  or  a fhort  time 
before  that  period,  and  remains  like  the  reft 
of  the  chamber  with  no  apparent  alteration 
fince  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century. 

A SKETCH  of  the  outfide  of  this  room 
and  the  gateway  beneath  it,  I have  likewife 
confidered  as  not  unworthy  a place  in  this 
work. 
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Not  having  feen  prints  of  either  of 
thefe  objedfs  before,  the  novelty  of  them  may 
with  fome  readers  plead  an  apology  for  their 
introduflion;  but  to  the  antiquary  it  is 
prefumed  they  will  require  none. 

Catesb  Y appears  to  have  been  a man  of 
great  refpedlability  and  property  in  his  coun- 
ty, and  of  no  mean  talents.  He  certainly 
flood  fo  high  in  the  minds  of  the  parties  to 
whom  he  communicated  his  horrid  defigns, 
that  they  with  a full  confidence  embraced, 
and  became  participators  in  his  direful  pro- 
jects. In  the  fpring,  and  fummer  of  1604, 
this  plot  appears  to  have  been  firfl  divulged 
by  Catelby,  and  in  all  probability  in  this  very 
apartment.  About  that  period,  we  learn 
from  Hume*s  Hiftory  of  England,  that 
“ they  hired  a houfe  in  Piercy’s  name,  ad- 
joining  to  that  in  which  the  Parliament 
was  to  alTemble,  and  that  towards  the  end 
of  that  year  they  began  their  opera- 
C!  tions,’'  For  the  nature  and  difeovery  of 
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this  extraordinary  plot,  which  is  marked 
with  a degree  of  bigotry  to  religious  tenets, 
from  whatever  fource  derived,  that  is  with- 
out a parallel  in  the  annals  of  mankind,  I 
refer  the  reader  to  the  elegant  and  fagacious 
author  beforementioned. 

Within  the  parifli  of  Afhby-Ledgers, 
ftands  Afliby- lodge,  the  property  of  George 
Arnold,  Efq. — The  houfe,  which  was  an 
old  family  feat,  has  received  very  confider- 
able  additions  and  improvements.  The  in- 
ducement however  for  introducing  it  in 
this  place,  is  not  only  its  having  been  made 
the . repofitory  of  a valuable  colledlion  of 
pidlures,  but  the  tafte  which  has  been  dif- 
played  in  improving  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try,  together  with  a magnificent  lake  which 
is  equalled  by  few  in  this  ifland. 

Passing  this  lake  by  a pleafant  and  well 
imagined  road,  we  are  led  to  admire  a rich- 
ly varied  and  extenfive  feenery,  comprifing  a 
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fertile  and  verdant  champaign  countiy,  ter- 
minated by  a range  of  hills,  that  gradually 
recede  from  the  eye,  and  melt  in  the  ethe- 
real difliance: — and  the  rocky  fcenery,  im- 
mediately through  which  the  road  is  formed, 
powerfully  arrefts  our  attention  by  its 
wild  and  rugged  parts,  which  conftitute 
a noble  fore-ground  to  the  furrounding 
landfcape. 

Returning  to  our  Avon,  we  fliall  ac- 
company its  banks  to  the  village  of  Cat- 
thorpe,  about  a mile  below  Lillburn,  a 
village  although  with  little  but  Its  retired  , 
fituation  to  render  it  worthy  of  attention, 
cannot  yet  be  left  unnoticed  in  thefe  hifto- 
rical  remarks  on  our  gentle  river.  Indeed, 
after  having  fuifered  a Angle  page  of  this 
volume  to  be  occupied  by  the  memorials  of 
fuch  a wretch  as  Starefmore,  I could  as 
little  juftify  it  to  myfelf,  as  to  the  public, 
were  I here  to  pafs  over  in  filence  the  elegant 

and 
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and  accompliflied  John  Dyer.  He  was  born 
in  1700,  received  his  education  at  Weftmin- 
fter  School,  under  Dr.  Friend,  and  was  in- 
tended by  his  father  to  be  bred  up  in  the 
purfuit  of  his  own  profeffion  that  of  the 
law  : but  a prediIe6lion  for  the  fine  arts  led 
him  from  thofe  phlegmatic  and  feverer 
ftudies,  to  the  more  attracting  ones  of 
drawing  and  painting,  in  the  which  he  is 
faid  to  have  made  confiderable  progrefs  as  a 
pupil  under  Jonathan  Richardfon,  and  during 
his  travels  in  this  country ; though  he  attain- 
ed ftill  greater  perfedlion  in  the  courfeof  his 
excurfions  through  Italy.  Of  his  works 
however  as  an  artift  we  know  but  little,  he 
appears  to  have  quitted  that  profeflion  for 
one  more  congenial  to  his  feelings.  He  was 
delicate  in  his  frame  of  body,  and  was  by  the 
narrownefs  of  his  fortune  and  the  difficulties 
he  encountered  in  the  fupport  of  a numerous 
family  compelled  to  go  into  orders  3 and, 
during  fome  part  of  the  time  in  which 
F 2 Staref- 
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Starefmore  vegetated  in  this  place,  difcharged 
there  the  duties  of  his  new  profeflion,  hav- 
ing accepted  the  fcanty  provifion  of  the  rec- 
tory of  this  fmall  and  obfcure  parilh. 
Under  the  preflure  of  the  fame  difficulties, 
he  was  afterwards  unhappily  induced  by  an 
ampler  benefice  to  remove  into  Lincolnfnire ; 
when  his  feeble  conftitution  foon  yielded  to 
the  moift  atmofphere  and  damps  of  that 
country.  By  his  poem  on  the  ruins  of 
Rome,  to  thofe  who  are  converfant  with  the 
higher  fpecies  of  poetry,  the  fublimity  of 
his  genius  is  well  known;  while  by  the 
fofter  beauties  of  his  Gronger-hill,  the  ele- 
gance of  his  mind  has  become  familiar  to 
all,  who,  with  any  knowledge  of  the  Eng- 
lifli  language,  have  the  leaft  relifh  for  poe- 
try. In  this  work  the  ConnoifTeur  will  ac- 
knowledge, that  he  can  trace  the  original 
bent  and  direftion  of  his  mind ; and  that  it 
carries  with  it  the  moft  pregnant  evidence 
of  its  being  the  produ6tion  of  a painter,  as 
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well  as  that  of  a poet.  I do  not  hefitate 
to  lay  before  my  readers  the  following  poe- 
tical epiftle  of  his  to  a friend  in  town,  as  it 
is  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  common  edi- 
tions of  his  works,  and  as  it  exhibits  at  once 
a faithful  portraiture  of  the  gentle  virtues 
of  its  amiable  author,  and  a very  ftriking 
fpecimen  of  that  imitative  harmony,  with 
which  his  works  abound  more  than  of  any 
of  our  poets. 

Have  my  friends  in  the  town,  In  the  bufy,  gay,  town, 
Forgot  fuch  a man  as  John  Dyer  ? 

Or  heedlefs  defpife  they,  or  pity  the  Clown, 

Whofe  bofom  no  pageantries  fire  ? 

No  matter,  no  matter — Content  in  the  fbades— 
(Contented  ? Why  every  thing  charms  me) 

“ Tallin  tunes  all  adown  the  green  fteep,ye  Cafcades,** 
Till  hence  cigid  virtue  alarms  me. 

Till  outrage  arlfe,  or  till  mifery  needs 
The  fwift,  the  intrepid  avenger ; 

Till  facred  Religion  or  Liberty  bleeds 

Then  mine  be  the  deed  and  the  danger. 
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Alas  ! what  a folly,  that  wealth  and  domain 
We  keep  up  in  fin  and  in  forrow ! 
Immenfe  is  the  toil,  yet  the  labour  how  vain ! 

Is  not  life  to  be  over  to-morrow 

Then  glide  on  my  moments,  the  few  that  I have, 
Smooth,  fhaded  and  quiet,  and  even  j 
While  gently  my  body  defcends  to  the  grave, 

And  my  Spirit  arifes  to  Heaven ! 
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SECTION  III. 


A LITTLE  below  Catthorp,  we  reach 
Dow-bridge,  formerly  the  Tripontium  of  the 
Romans.  This  bridge  was  built  about 
twenty  years  fmce  by  order  of  the  Commif- 
fioners  of  the  Turnpike-road  leading  from 
Lutterworth  to  Banbury.  It  confifts  of  five 
arches,  which  are  formed  of  brick  and  ftone 
Coignes.  The  fcene,  though  fimple,  aided 
by  a group  of  cattle  then  pafiing,  had  fuf- 
ficient  attradlion,  in  the  meridian  of  a fum- 
mer  fun,  to  induce  us  to  attempt  a Iketch  of 
it,  as  a pivSlurefque  view. 

A LARGE  ftone,  taken  from  the  old 
bridge,  is  preferved  and  placed  on  the  cen- 
tre arch,  on  the  fides  in  letters  almoft 
obliterated,  appear  the  words,  Warwick-* 
G firire, 
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flilre,  Leicefterfhire,  and  Northampton- 
tonHiire;  this  being  the  point  where  thefe 
three  counties  unite.  In  the  place  where 
this  bridge  is  erefted,  there  flood  two  fmall 
ones,  the  larger  was  defigned  for  carriages ; 
the  leffer,  which  was  evidently  Roman,  pro- 
bably for  horfe  and  foot  paffengers,  as  it  had 
only  a very  low  parapet,  not  exceeding  fix 
inches  in  height.  Thefe  bridges  were  not 
paffable  in  times  of  flood,  which,  from  the 
fmallnefs  of  the  bed  of  the  river  and  the 
level  of  the  valley,  are  here  very  frequent. 
Hence,  it  is  not  unreafonable  to  conje6lure, 
that  when  the  Romans  had  a ftation  here, 
they  muft  have  had  a third  bridge,  for  the 
purpofe  of  fecuring  to  themfelves  a ready 
communication  with  the  adjoining  country 
and  encampment.  And  this  idea  feems  to 
be  flrongly  fupported  by  the  name  of  Tri- 
pontium,  given  to  their  encampment  at 
Lillburn,  of  which  we  treated  in  the  lafl 
Section. 


About 
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About  one  mile  below  this  bridge,  the 
village  of  Clifton  appears,  on  the  South  of 
the  Avon,  on  a fmall  eminence:  this  place 
derives  its  name  from  its  fituation,  Clive 
fignifying,  in  the  Saxon  language,  not  only 
a rocky  place,  but  any  fnelving  ground. 
On  the  oppofite  bank,  about  the  fame 
diftance,  ftands  the  hamlet  of  Newt  n,  on 
the  borders  of  Leicefterdiire ; a modern 
brick  bridge  of  one  arch  is  here  throv/n 
acrofs  the  Avon,  which  takes  its  name  from 
this  hamlet.  A little  below  the  bridge  is 
an  aquseduft  that  conveys  the  water  of  the 
Oxford  canal  acrofs  the  river  Avon,  and  the 
valley  through  which  it’paffes.  At  the  vil- 
age  of  Brownfover,  our  Avon  is  joined  by 
the  river  Swift,  which  rifes  near  Knaptoft, 
in  Leicefterfhire,  and  taking  Lutterworth  in 
its  courfe,  enters  Warwicklhire  at  Bensford 
bridge,  over  which  was  carried  the  Roman 
road,  called  the  Watling-ftreet.  The  Swift 
cannot  be  paffed  over  without  adverting  to 
G a the 
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the  remarkable  circumftance  of  Its  having 
received  the  afhes  of  the  famous  reformer 
John  Wickliff,  who  died  Re6lor  of  Lutter- 
worth, in  1384.  He  was  ftruck  with  a 
paralyfis  while  preaching  at  his  parilh 
church,  and  as  his  parifliioners  were  con- 
veying him  from  thence  in  a chair  to  his 
Reclory-houfe,  expired  in  his  way  thithero 


Tiii;-  chair  yet  exifls,  it  is  made  of  oak, 

and 
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and,  for  the  gratification  of  the  curious,  a 
fketch  of  it  is  here  annexed, 

The  body  of  the  pulpit  llkewife  remains. 


but  the  founding-board  which  had  been 
beaten  dov/n  many  years  ago,  when  the 
roof  of  the  church  fell  in,  was  removed 

into. 
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into  an  obfcure  part  of  that  edifice,  and, 
although  but  little  damaged,  has  been  fuf- 
fered  to  lie  unnoticed,  and  a new  one  has 
been  injudicioufly  eredted  in  its  Head,  Of 
that  fragment,  I have  likewife  added  a re- 
prefentation,  in  which  I have  aimed  at  re- 
ftoring  it  to  the  fituation,  in  which  it  flood 
as  a powerful  inftrument  in  aiding  the 
fervid  devotion  of  this  primitive  and  vene- 
rable pallor.  I cannot  difmifs  this  fubjedl, 
interefling  as  it  is  made  by  the  relation  it 
bears  to  the  lives  and  fufferings  of  thofe 
undaunted  and  difmterefled  fervants  of  their 
God,  to  whom  poflerity  is  indebted  for  the 
purity  of  the  Chriflian  faith,  without  ad- 
verting to  the  peculiar  rancour  of  the 
Romifh  Zealots  of  that  day,  who  prover- 
bially vindidlive  as  they  may  have  been 
thought,  feem  on  this  occafion  to  have  been 
inflamed  with  a more  than  ordinary  and 
antichriflian  fpirit,  and,  to  have  carried 
their  refentments  beyond  the  grave.  For  in 
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J4I5>  thirty-one  years  after  he  had  Iain 
quietly  interred,  they  dug  up  his  body, 
burnt  the  bones,  and  threw  the  a(hes  into 
the  river,  at  the  bridge,  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  town.  This  acrimonious  zeal  of 
their  leader.  Dr.  Fox,  then  Bifhop  of  Lin- 
coln, appears  to  have  far  exceeded  the 
orders  of  the  pious  fathers  his  employers, 
in  the  council  of  Conftance,  who  only 
envying  his  repofe  in  confecrated  ground, 
direfted  no  more  than  that  his  remains 

Procul  ab  ecclefi®  fepultura  jadari.” 

On  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Avon,  nearly 
oppofite  to  the  village  of  Brownfover,  is  the 
town  of  Rugby,  which  ftands  on  an  eafy 
afeent  about  half  a mile  from  the  river. 
This  town  is  written  in  Domefday-book, 
Rocheberie,  and  in  later  times  Rokeby.  In 
the  Di6lionnaire  Celtique,  the  name  Is  faid 
to  be  of  Celtic  origin,  and  derived  from  Rue 


a nver. 
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a river,  arid  Bye  a town,  which  agrees  with 
its  fituation. 

Dug  DALE  fays,  ‘‘  here  was  a little  caftle 
at  Rokeby,  which  ftoad  about  a furlong 
from  the  church  northwards ; as  it  is  to  be 
feen  by  the  banks  of  earth,  and  part  of  the 
moat  yet  remaining/'  He  is  of  opinion,  that 
it  was  built  in  the  time  of  King  Stephen,  and 
demolifhed  by  command  of  King  Henry  II. 
The  fite,  whereon  the  caftle  ftood,  is  ftrong- 
ly  marked  by  the  form  and  elevation  of 
the  earth  and  the  foffe  yet  remaining  that 
furround  it. 

These  veftiges  of  antiquity  terminate 
the  enclofures  adjoining  the  houfe  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Clare,  by  whofe  attention  they 
are  preferved  in  fuch  a verdant  and  culti- 
vated ftate,  as  to  render  them  no  fmall  ad- 
dition to  his  profpeft.  The  tower  of  the 
church  is  faid  to  have  been  built  with  part 

A. 
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of  the  ftone  taken  from  the  ruin  of  the 
caftle  5 it  is  the  largeft  ftru6lure  I remember 
to  have  feen,  that  {lands  without  buttreffes, 
A principal  fupport  to  this  town  is  its  free- 
fchool,  which  was  founded  in  the  ninth 
year  of  Elizabeth,  by  Lawrence  Sheriff,  a 
grocer  of  London;  who  alfo  endowed  four 
alms-houfes  in  this  place.  The  prefent  head 
mailer,  Dr.  James,  by  his  great  affiduity, 
temper,  and  learning,  happily  fupports  this 
noble  inilitution ; and  which  has  been  raifed 
by  his  charadler  and  unremitting  labours  to 
the  confequence  and  eftimation,  which  it  at 
prefent  holds — and  here  although  contrary 
to  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Henry,  that  no  Ro- 
man ways  or  relics  are  in  this  place  to  be 
found,  yet  may  Rugby  boall  of  fuperlor 
excellencies, — the  language  of  that  nation 
in  all  its  Auguilan  purity.  The  extenfive 
liberality  of  the  founder,  may  poffibly  cre- 
ate a wifh  in  the  reader  to  know  fomething 
of  his  hiilory  ; He  was  a native  of  Brown’s- 
H over 
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over,  the  village  we  have  juft  palled  on  the 
bank  of  our  Avon.  He  was  of  very  low* 
origin,  but,  making  his  way  to  London,  by 
application  and  frugality  in  his  bufinefs  of 
a grocer,  became  one  of  the  wealthieft  ci- 
tizens of  his  day.  His  confequence  at  that 
time  cannot  be  more  fully  fliewn,  than  by 
a curious  paffage  in  Fox's  Book  of  Mar- 
tyrs ^ which  although  of  fome  length,  yet 
as  it  in  a ftrong  degree  exhibits  the  ranco- 
rous quality  and  chara6ler  of  the  times  and 
wretched  policy  of  our  rulers,  may  not  be 
unacceptable  to  our  readers  at  the  prefent 
hour,  in  which  the  conduft  of  ftate  affairs 
is  regulated  by  principles  of  much  greater 
liberality. 

Soon  after  the  ftlr  of  Wlat,  and  the 
troubles  that  happened  to  Queen  Mary  for 
thatcaufe,  it  fortuned  one  Robert  Farrer,  a 
haberdafher  of  London,  dwelling  near  un- 
to  Newgate-market,  in  a certain  morning 


to 
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to  be  at  the  Rofe  Tavern  (from  whence 
he  was  feldom  abfent),  and  falling  to  his 
“ common  drink,  as  he  was  ever  accudom- 
ed,  and  having  In  his  company  three  other 
“ companions  like  to  himfelf,  it  chanced  the 
fame  time  one  Lawrence  Sheriff,  grocer, 
dwelling  alfo  not  far  from  thence,  to  come 
“ into  the  faid  tavern,  and  finding  there  the 
“ faid  Farrer,  (to  whom  of  long  time  he 
had  borne  good  will)  fate  down  in  the 
feat  to  drink  with  him,  and  Farrer  having 
in  his  full  cups,  and  not  having  confider- 
ation  who  were  prefen t,  began  to  talk  at 
large,  and  namely  againft  the  lady  Eliza^ 
‘‘  bethy  and  faid  that  Jill  hath  bln  one  of 
‘‘  the  chief  doers  of  this  rebellion  of  JViaffy 
“ and  before  all  be  done,  die  and  all  the 
hereticks  her  partakers,  fliall  well  under- 
ftand  of  it.  Some  of  them  hope  that 
“ fhe  fliall  have  the  crown,  but  flie  and 
‘‘  they  (I  truft)  that  fo  hope,  fliall  hop 
headlefs,  or  be  fried  with  faggots  before 
file  come  to  it.  The  aforefaid  Lawrence 
Ha  Sheriff^ 


sheriff,  grocer,  being  then  fervant  unto 
the  lady  Elizabeth,  and  fworn  unto  her 
“ Grace,  could  no  longer  forbear  his  old 
acquaintance,  and  neighbour  Farrer  in 
fpeaking  fo  unreverantly  of  his  miftrefs, 
“ but  faid  unto  him  : Farrer  I have  loved 
thee  as  a neighbour,  and  have  had  a good 
“ opinion  of  thee,  but  hearing  of  thee  that 
“ I now  hear,  I defie  thee,  and  tell  thee  I 
“ am  her  Graces  fworn  fervant,  and  fhe  is 
“ a princefs,  and  the  daughter  of  a noble 
King,  and  it  evil  becometh  thee  to  call 
“ her  a y///,  and  for  thy  fo  faying,  I fay 
thou  art  a Knave,  and  I will  complain 
‘‘  upon  thee.  Do  thy  worfi:  faid  Farrer : 
‘‘  for  that  I faid,  I will  fay  again,  and  fo 
y Sheriff  came  from  his  company. 

Shortly  after,  the  faid  Sheriff,  tak- 
ing  an  honeft  neighbour  with  him,  went 
before  the  commiflioners  to  complain ; 
the  which  commiffioners  fate  then  at  Bon- 
ner’s  the  bifhop  of  London’s  houfe,  befide 

“ Paul’s, 
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Paul’s,  and  there  were  prefent,  Bonner 
then  being  the  chief  commiffioner,  the 
Lord  Mordaunt,  Sir  John  Baker,  Dr.  Dar- 
byfliire,  Chancellor  to  the  Bifhop,  Dr. 
Story,  Dr.  Harpsfield,  and  others. 

The  aforefaid  Sheriff  coming  before 
them,  declared  the  manner  of  the  faid 
Robert  Farrer’s  talk  againft  the  lady  Eli- 
zabeth,  Bonner  anfwered,  peradventure 
you  took  him  worfe  than  he  meant. 

“Yea  my  Lord  faid  Dr.  Story,  if  you 
“ knew  the  man  as  I do,  you  would  fay 
“ there  is  not  a better  Catholick,  nor  an 
“ honefter  man  in  the  city  of  London. 

“ Well  faid  Sheriff,  my  Lord,  flie  Is 
“ my  gracious  lady  and  miftrefs,  and  is  not 
“ to  be  fuffered  that  fuch  a varlet  as  he  is 
“ fhould  call  fo  honourable  a princefs  by 
“ the  name  of  a y/// : and  I faw  yefterday 
“ in  the  court,  that  my  Lord  Cardinal  Pool, 


cc 
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meeting  her  in  the  chamber  of  prefence, 
“ kneeled  down  on  his  knees  and  kifled  her 
hand ; and  I faw  alfo,  that  King  Philip 
meeting  her,  made  her  much  obeyfance, 
and  that  his  knee  touched  the  ground ; 
“ and  then,  me  thinketh,  it  were  too  much 
to  fuffer  fuch  a varlet  as  this  is  to  call  her 
a y///,  and  to  wifh  them  to  hop  headlefs 
that  fhall  wifli  her  Grace  to  enjoy  the  pof- 
“ feflion  of  the  crown,  when  God  lliall  fend 
“ it  unto  her,  as  in  the  right  of  her  inherlt- 
ance.  Yea?  ftay  there,  quoth  Bonner, 
when  God  fendeth  it  unto  her,  let  her  en- 
‘‘  joy  it.  But  truly  (faid  he)  the  man  that 
fpake  the  words  that  you  have  reported, 
meant  nothing  againft  the  lady  Elizabeth 
your  miftrefs,  and  no  more  do  we : but 
“ he,  like  an  honeft  and  zealous  man,  feared 
the  alteration  of  Religion,  which  every 
good  man  ought  to  fear:  and  therefore 
(faid  Bonner)  good  man  go  your  ways 
home,  and  report  well  of  us  toward  your 
miftrefs,  and  we  will  fend  for  Farrer  and 

rebuke 
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rebuke  him  for  his  rafli  and  undlfcrete 
words,  and,  we  truft,  he  will  not  do 
the  like  again  : and  thus  Sheriff  came 
‘‘  away,  and  Farrer  had  a flap  with  a Fox 
« tail.*’ 

I CANNOT  quit  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rugby,  without  communicating  fome  infor- 
mation I here  received,  on  the  fubje6l  of 
water  freezing  firff  at  the  bottom  of  rivers. 
I am  induced  to  offer  this  in  fupport  of 
a remark  I formerly  made  on  the  fame 
fubjeft,  with  refpedt  to  the  river  Thames 
(vol  i.  p.  35.)  in  the  vicinity  of  Lechlade, 
in  Gloucefterfhire.  This  part  of  our  river 
is  not  navigable : the  courfe  of  it  is  inter- 
rupted by  a number  of  mills,  and  the  mil- 
lers have  confequently  the  beft  means  of  be- 
coming acquainted  with  this  phenomenon, 
and  the  more  fo,  as  thefe  frofls  feldom  hap- 
pen there  more  than  once  during  a winter ; 
and  though  I have  met  with  an  opinion  to 
this  effe6l  generally  circulating  in  this 

neigh- 
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neighbourhood,  I yet  altogether  found  my 
account  of  this  fmgular  procefs  of  nature  in 
her  works,  upon  the  authority  of  a perfon, 
who  has  occupied  ,the  mill  near  Rugby  for 
almoft  forty  years.  He  fays  that  the  icy  par- 
ticles do  not  in  every  froft  arife  from  the 
bottom  of  the  river,  but  only  in  one  parti- 
cular kind  of  froft,  which  the  miller  deno- 
minates, the  Anchor-Frojl,  The  freezing 
commences  at  the  bottom  of  the  flood- 
gates, which  he  firft  becomes  fenfible  of  by 
the  paflage  of  the  water  being  flopped  at 
that  point,  and  is  plainly  perceived  at  the 
flood-gates  in  its  progrefs  from  the  bottom 
to  the  top,  to  fill  up  and  fucceflively  clofe  the 
cracks  that  appear  in  the  furface.  They 
attempt  to  draw  the  flukes,  but  in  vain: 
and  with  no  better  fuccefs  endeavor  with 
long  poles  to  break  the  ice ; thefe  .poles 
when  drawn  out  of  the  river,  are  incrufted 
with  light,  hollow,  and  honeycombed  ice: 
After  thefe  froft  s the  river  always  overflows 
its  banks.  Other  mafles  of  ice  in  various 

parts. 
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parts,  rife  to  the  furface,  and  are  brought 
down  by  the  ftream.  The  upper  part  of 
the  water  Is  not  frozen,  and  by  the  time 
the  fun  has  been  four  hours  above  the  ho- 
rizon, the  whole  Is  diffolved,  and  the  mill 
no  longer  impeded  in  its  operation.  It  may 
not  be  improper  to  add,  that  the  fame  kind 
of  froft  has  been  obferved  in  America,  and 
is  called  by  the  fame  peculiar  name,  (viz.) 
Anchor  Frojl, 

The  accuracy  of  the  above  relation,  as 
well  as  the  popular  opinion  of  a fimilar 
report  in  other  places,  I cannot  be  mif. 
taken  in,  but  its  caufes  and  principles  I 
muft  leave  to  the  difcuflion  of  thofe,  who 
are  better  Ikilled  In  the  great  ftudy  of  na« 
tural  philofophy. 
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SECTION  IV. 


Qi;  J T T I • ; ()  K ugby  ■>i‘i  pafi  a hariT 
fom^:  rn''xkrn  hridgc  of  three  circular  arcfie'i 
conftruOc^  of  ftone,  throv/n  acrof;  the 
Avon  at  alxvut  fialf  a mile  diftant  from  the 
tov/n.  Tfie  river  from  hence  v/imi-;  gently 
through  a fertile  an/1  e;:j/and/yl  valley,  till 
v/c  rc'^/:h  the  village  of  N'r/zl/yld ; v/hidi 
from  iu  erriinerit  fitaation  f/>mma.r)fli  a 
Fx:autiful  ar>d  eztenfive  profj/ed,  on  (r/cry 
fifk.  Til's  canal,  that  ap}>ear->  in  the  annex- 
ed viev/,  i^  conducted  througfi  a ful/terran/>- 
oui  j/aflage  Umeath  {/art  of  tlic  church-yard 
of  Nev/dxJd,  and  fr/m  thh  yAnt  highly 
'mcreafe'j  the  lx:auty  of  tfie  furr<'/und)ng 
fceric,  v/hich  inclu/k'i  an  e/tcrided  vi<r//  of 
the  meandering  courfc  of  our  gentle  Avon 
thr^xjgh  a verdant  fj/a/x:  '^/f  fertile  valleys. 
TTiC  f{/ire  of  the  church  in  the  diftance  of 
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the  landfcape  belongs  to  the  village  of  Bil- 
ton,  which  may  well  be  confidered  as  claffi- 
cal  ground,  having  been  the  refidence  of  Mr. 
Addifon,  a name  that  will  ever  be  held  in 
efteem  by  the  admirer  of  found  criticifm, 
chafte  humour,  and  a correft  and  attic  ftyle 
of  compofition.  Veneration  for  the  cha- 
racter of  this  eminent  man  leads  me  to  view 
the  fituation  of  his  retreat,  which  ftands 
about  a mile  diftant  from  the  bank  of  the 
Avon. 


The  preceding  view  is  a faithful  re- 

prefen- 
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prefeiitatlon  of  the  exterior  of  this  houfe^' 
which  though  it  cannot  be  truly  denomi- 
nated pi6lurefque,  may  yet  have  a claim 
to  attention,  as  it  remains  precifely  in  the 
ftate  it  was  at  the  deceafe  of  its  former 
pofleffor  i nor  has  the  interior  fuffered 
much  change  in  its  form,  or  decoration* 
The  furniture  and  piftures  hold  their  pla- 
ces with  an  apparent  facred  attention  to  his 
memory : among  the  latter,  are  three  of 
himfelf,  at  different  periods  of  his  life,  in 
each  of  which  is  ftrongly  marked  with  the 
pencil,  the  eafe  of  the  gentleman,  and  open 
and  ingenuous  charafter  of  the  friend  to 
humanity.  Two  good  portraits  are  likewife 
hanging,  near  his  own,  of  his  friend  Mr. 
Secretary  Craggs.  Some  others,  of  Van 
Dyck,  Van  Somers,  Lilly,  &c.  that  were 
purchafed  by  Mr.  Addifon,  are  to  be  found 
in  other  apartments  fufficient  to  evince  that 
his  tafte  was  not  confined  to  writing  alone. 
In  the  grounds  a long  walk  of  beautiful 

Spanifh 
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Spanifli  chefnuts  and  oaks  running  in  a ftralt 
lins,  ftill  hold  their  primitive  appearance; 
here  he  was  accuftomed  to  pafs  the  hours  in 
that  mufing,  and  in  thofe  reflexions,  from 
which  the  public  have  gathered  fo  rich  a 
fruit,  it  retains  the  name  of  Addifon's 
walk  : This  form  of  a fl:rait  line,  is  that  to 
which  in  his  earliefl:  youth,  he  feems  to 
have  been  attached,  as  part  of  the  walks 
In  Magdalen  College,  which  are  fafliioned 
upon  this  model,  ftill  pafs  there  under  his 
name. 

The  Spanifli  oaks  in  thefe  grounds  are 
faid  to  have  been  the  firfl  that  were  planted 
in  this  country;  the  acorns  were  given  to 
him  by  his  friend  Craggs,  who  brought  them 
from  Spain. 

In  a kind  of  hermitage  in  this  walk,  I 
found  the  following  verfes. 
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Sequeftered  from  the  world,  oh ! let  me  dwell, 

“ With  contemplation  in  this  lonely  cell 
“ By  mortal  eye  unfeen,  I will  explore 
“ The  various  works  of  Nature’s  bounteous  (lore, 

‘‘  Revifit  oft  each  flower  whofe  blofTom  fair 
‘‘  With  fragrant  fweets  perfumes  the  ambient  air 
Pry  into  every  fhrub,  and  mark  its  way 
‘‘  From  birth  to  growth,  from  growth  to  fure  decay  : 
‘‘  Or  elfe  with  humble  thoughts  my  eyes  I’ll  bend, 
And  view  the  near  refemblance  of  my  end 
“ Then  think  of  death,  and  of  eternal  days 
‘‘  Learn  how  to  die,  my  Maker  how  to  praife : 

All  ways  defpife,  that  draw  my  mind  from  this, 

‘‘  Then  flrive  to  gain  an  endlefs  age  of  blifs.” 

Ido  not  know  that  thefe  lines  were  Mr. 
Addifon’s,  but  there  is  fomething  in  their 
moral  turn,  as  well  as  their  verfification,  that 
renders  them  not  unworthy  a recital.  This 
eftate  was  purchafed  by  Mr.  Addifon  in  the 
year  17 1 1,  of  the  younger  fon  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Boughton,  for  the  fum  of  ten  thoufand 
pounds  5 in  the  purchafe  he  was  aflifted  by 
his  brother  Mr.  Gulftone  Addifon,  Gover- 
nor of  Fort  St.  George,  at  Madrafs,  in 

which 
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which  ftatlon  he  fucceeded  Governor  Pitt, 
dlftingulflied  by  the  appellation  of  Diamond 
Pitt, 

At  the  deceafeof  Mr.  Addifon  In  1719, 
this  eftate  came  to  his  widow  the  Countefs 
of  Warwick,  from  whom  it  devolved  on 
their  daughter,  the  prefent  Mrs.  Addifon, 
whom  I had  the  honour  of  feeing,  at  this 
vlfit,  with  no  fmall  degree  of  refpe6l  and 
veneration.  This  lady  was  born  about  a 
twelvemonth  before  the  death  of  her  father, 
who  as  fome  vague  reports  in  the  country 
fay,  left  a large  trunk  of  manufcripts,  with 
a ftridl  injunftion  that  they  fliould  not  be 
opened  till  her  deceafe  ; if  this  be  true,  the 
polite  and  learned,  may  at  a future  day  ex^ 
peel  what  may  yet  further  magnify  the  re-i 
vered  name  of  Addifon, 

To  the  weftward  of  Bilton,  the  Avon 
directs  its  courfe  towards  Little  Lawford^, 

which 
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which  ftands  in  the  parifli  of  Newbold 
upon  Avon. 

Approaching  the  grounds  where  Law- 
ford-hall,  the  feat  of  the  Boughton's,  for- 
merly ftood,  we  pafs  the  fpot  on  which 
Dugdale  fays  there  was  antiently  a capital 
meffliage,  and  divers  cottages,  belonging  to 
the  monks  of  Pipewell  Abbey.'*  Nothing 
remains  of  thefe  buildings  at  prefent,  but  a 
large  corn-mill  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
which  is  direftly  oppofite  to  the  fite  of 
ground  on  which  Lawford-hall  ftood  till 
within  thefe  five  years,  when  it  was  taken 
down  by  the  late  Sir  Edward  Boughton, 
Bart,  from  whom  the  manor  and  fite  was 
purchafed  by  John  Caldecot,  Efq.  of  Rug- 
by, its  prefent  pofTeffor.  No  part  is  ftand- 
ing  of  this  ancient  feat  but  its  ftabling, 
which  is  now  applied  to  the  purpofes  of  a 
farm-houfe. 
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For  the  gratification  of  the  curious,  the 
annexed  fketch  of  Lawford-hall  is  here 
given,  as  it  appeared  a fhort  time  before 
it  was  taken  down. 


The  fate  of  the  late  Sir  Theodofius 
Boughton,  by  the  horrid  machinations  of 
Captain  Donellan,  who  married  his  fifter, 
are  too  recent  in  the  memory  of  every  one 
to  need  a repetition. 

In  Lawford-hall,  I am  told,  a room  was 
preferved  as  the  bed-chamber  of  an  ancef- 
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tor  of  the  family,  who,  in  the  time  of  Eli- 
zabeth having  loft  an  arm,  went  afterwards 
by  the  appellation  of  one-handed  Bough  ton. 
After  his  death,  the  room  was  reported  to 
be  haunted,  and  as  fuch,  many  attempts 
w^ere  made  to  fleep  in  it,  but  in  vain  j and 
fuch  is  the  credulity  of  the  lower  people, 
that  it  was  with  difficulty  any  labourer 
could  be  prevailed  on  to  affift  in  pulling  it 
down  : the  ghoft  of  this  one-handed  gentle- 
man I was  told,  by  perfons  on  the  fpot,  had 
been  frequently  feen  by  their  fathers,  riding 
acrofs  the  neighbouring  grounds  in  a coach 
and  fix,  and  with  the  fame  air  of  confi- 
dence, I was  informed,  that  within  the 
prefent  century,  his  perturbed  fpirit  had 
been  laid  by  a numerous  body  of  the  cler- 
gy, who  conjured  it  into  a phial,  and  threw 
it  into  a marie  pit  oppofite  the  houfe.  Nor 
does  the  family  feem  to  have  been  exempt 
from  a fimilar  fuperftition  and  belief  in 
ghofts,  for  it  is  told  of  the  late  Sir  Theo- 
K a dofius  a 
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dofius’s  father,  that,  being  vlfited  by  his 
neighbour,  the  late  Sir  Francis  Skipwith,  and 
walking  together  near  the  marie  pit.  Sir 
Francis  obferved  that  he  thought  there  muft 
be  many  fifh  in  that  pond,  and  that  he  fhould 
be  glad  to  try  it^  to  which  Sir  Theodofius 
gravely  replied ; no,  that  I cannot  confent  to, 
for  the  fpirit  of  my  anceftor,  the  one  handed 
Eoughton,  lies  there. 

About  half  a mile  below  this  fpot,  on 
the  bank  of  the  Avon,  ftands  the  once  cele- 
brated Newnham  Bath ; famed  for  the  cure 
of  fcorbutic  and  other  diforders.  It  is  faid  to 
have  had  great  efficacy  in  clofmg  and  healing 
green  wounds.  The  water  is  confidered  as  a 
weak  chalybeate.  It  has  a milky  tafte,  and 
iffues  from  a mineral  fpring  about  a mile 
diftant,  from  whence,  paffing  a lime  pit,  it 
receives  its  chief  falubrious  quality.  This 
well  is  ftill  much  frequented,  and  would  pro- 
bably be  much  more  fo,  were  the  roads  kept 
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in  a paffable  ftate.  The  country  around  it 
is  beautiful,  and  capable  of  infinite  improve- 
ment. On  the  fouth-fide  of  the  river,  as  we 
approach  ■ New nham  Regis,  the  village  of 
Church  Lawford,  on  an  eafy  eminence,  forms 
a very  pifturcfque  objeft.  The  manor,  on 
the  attainder  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
in  the  13th  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  came  to 
the  crown,  and  was  afterwards  granted,  by 
licence  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  to  Thomas 
Leigh,  Alderman  of  London,  of  whom  we 
fliall  have  occafion  to  fiiy  more  in  the  courfe 
of  this  undertaking.  The  lordfhip  is  the 
property  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh  in  right 
of  his  dutchefs : He  is  likewife  proprietor 
of  the  ancient  village  of  Newnham  Regis. 
About  a mile  below  this  place,  at  a fmall 
diftance  from  the  bank  of  the  Avon,  the 
town  as  its  name  imparts,  appears  by  legal 
proceedings  in  the  thirteenth  of  Edward  the 
Firft  to  have  been  in  the  pofTeflion  of  the 
King.  The  body  of  the  venerable  chapel  of 
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this  place  is  now  by  order  of  its  proprietor 
taking  down,  but  the  tower,  I am  informed, 
is  to  remain  : the  chapel  has  been  long  in 
difufe.  In  pulling  down  this  edifice,  the  pave- 
ment giving  way,  not  far  from  the  furface  a 
perfeft  fkeleton,  fuppofed  to  have  been  that 
of  the  founder,  was  difcovered,  and  not  far 
from  it  a feal.  The  altar  of  this  church  was 
decorated  with  fome  good  paintings  in  frefco, 
well  preferved,  which  feem  to  bear  the  cha- 
rafter  and  ftyle  of  painting  of  the  time  of 
James  I.  the  defigns  are  made  from  fubjefts 
in  the  New  Teftament,  and  in  their  manner 
are  not  unlike  thofe  of  Reubens,  but  have 
more  the  air  of  the  Italian  fchool.  I have 
preferved  a fragment  of  this  work  as  a fpe- 
cimen.  The  fame  love  of  the  arts  that  in- 
duced me  carefully  to  preferve  this  fragment, 
impels  me  to  deviate  a little  from  the  courfe 
of  the  river  to  the  feat  of  the  ancient  family 
of  the  Fieldings,  Earls  of  Denbigh,  at  Newn- 
ham  Padox,  fo  called  from  the  fmall  park 
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adjoining  ^ and  to  diftinguifli  It  from  the 
Newnham  we  have  juft  quitted.  The  pre- 
fent  noble  earl  has  fele'fted,  with  much  tafte, 
fome  exceeding  good  pidlures  of  the  old 
mafters,  which  added  to  the  collection  of 
family  portraits  by  Van  Dyck,  pidlures  by 
Rembrandt,  and  other  eminent  artifts,  render 
this  manfion  well  worthy  the  notice  of  the 
connoiffeur. 

Amongst  other  reliques  of  antiquity,  I 
was  (hewn  by  his  lordftiip  the  dagger  with 
which  Felton  ftabbed  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham : of  this  dagger  I have  annexed  a Iketch, 


and  with  it  the  account  given  me  by  his  lord- 
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fhlp,  which  is  as  follows  : — This  dagger  was 
brought  from  Southwich,  the  houfe  of  Sir 
Daniel  Norton,  within  five  miles  of  Portf- 
mouth,  where  the  court  then,  in  1628,  was 
held,  and  at  which  place  the  murder  was  com- 
mitted. The  perfon,  who  brought  it,  was 
one  Firebrace,  valet  de  chambre  to  the  Duke, 
and  who  was  the  anceftor  of  the  late  Sir 
Cordel  Firebrace,  Baronet:  it  was  brought 
to  the  Lady  Sufannah  Villers,  filler  to  the 
duke,  who  was  then  married  to  Sir  William 
Fielding,  afterwards  the  firll  Earl  of  Den- 
bigh, and  anceftor  to  the  prefent  earl.  The 
length  of  the  dagger  is  eight  inches,  the 
blades  near  four  and  a half,  the  breadth  of 
it  near  the  handle,  which  is  of  ivory,  one 
inch  and  a half : the  inner  fides  of  the  blades 
and  handle,  are  flat,  and  move  on  two  fmall 
pivots,  which  give  firmnefs  to  the  gripe  when 
the  blades  are  opened.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  this  traditional  account  has 
been  handed  down  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration, 
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ration,  in  this  very  antient  and  illuftrious 
family,  but  as  the  inftrument  with  which  this 
bloody  a6l  was  perpetrated,  is  very  different 
ly  defcribed  by  fo  very  refpe6lable.authors  as 
Lord  Clarendon,  Sir  Simon  D’Ewes,  and  Dr. 
Wotton  (none  of  whom  appear  to  have  had 
any  communication  with  each  other,  and  one 
of  whom  afferts  that  it  was  bought  of  a 
cutler,  on  Tower-hill,  for  -ten-pence)  from 
this  contradidlory  teftimony  the  public  mull 
be  left  to  draw  their  own  conclufions. 

From  Newnham  Regis  the  river  Avon, 
with  little  diverfity  of  fcenery,  runs  nearly  in 
a ftrait  diredf ion,  till  we  reach  Bretford  bridge, 
a diftance  of  about  two  miles.  This  antient 
ftone  ftru6lure  is  in  the  Gothic  ftyle,  and 
confifts  of  five  arches.  The  bridge,  though 
a confpicuous  objeft  on  our  river,  is  yet  un- 
accompanied by  any  fuch  feature  in  landfcape 
as  can  give  it  a claim  to  the  appellation  of 
pifturefque  or  beautiful.  In  this  place  there 
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was  formerly  a fmall  cell  for  nuns,  founded 
by  the  fon  of  Geffery  Clinton,  who  erefted 
the  Caftle  and  Priory  of  Kenilworth,  but  the 
firfl:  votrefs  not  liking  the  fituation,  flie  pafTed 
away  the  lands  to  the  canons  of  the  laft  meit-> 
tioned  place. 
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SECTION  V. 

Combe  Abbey,  the  venerable  refi- 
dence  of  Lord  Craven,  is  about  two  miles 
north  of  the  Avon  from  Bretford  Bridge. 
So  ftately  a pile  of  building,  though  not  im- 
mediately on  the  bank  of  the  river,  may  yet 
be  confidered  as  one  of  its  great  ornaments. 

The  fmall  fcale  on  which  the  annexed 
view  is  made,  though  it  does  not  admit  of  a 
very  minute  or  detailed  reprefentation,  will 
yet,  from  its  fidelity,  give  a general  idea  of 
the  place. 

This  Abbey  was  founded  in  the  reign  of 
King  Stephen,  by  Richard  de  Camvill,  a man 
of  great  piety,  and  a warm  friend  to  the 
Ciftercian  monks,  a religious  order  then  newly 
tranfplanted  into  England.  For  the  main- 
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tenance  of  this  Inftitutlon,  the  founder  gave 
unto  Gilbert,  abbot  of  the  monaftery  of  our 
blefled  Lady  of  Waverly,  in  Surry,  his  lord- 
fliip  of  Smite,  which  he  and  his  heirs  held  of 
the  King,  by  the  fervice  of  a knight’s  fee. 
The  abbey  derives  its  name  of  Combe,  or 
Cumbe,  from  the  Saxon,  and  in  that  lan- 
guage fignified  a hollow,  or  a valley : Cwmm 
likewife,  in  the  Britifli,  implies  Vallis,  or 
Convallis ; and  the  word  Cumbe  is  to  this 
day  ufed  as  a provincial  name,  in  the  north 
of  England,  for  a hollow  veffel  of  wood  in 
which  it  is  ufual  to  fteep  barley,  or  malt. 

From  Dugdale  it  appears,  that  the 
monaftery  of  Waverly,  in  Surry,  was  the  firft 
inftitution  of  this  order  in  our  country ; and 
in  fupport  of  this  idea,  he  introduces  the 
following  quaint  lines  of  our  old  poet,  Ro- 
bert of  Gloucefter : 

Houfes  of  religion,  as  I feide  or  I wene, 

“ Kynge  Henry  lovede  moche  as  hit  was  wel  fene, 
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For  the  ordre  of  Gray  Monkes  thorwg  then  men  brougt 
F urft  here  into  Englonde,  and  peraventer  men  him  bifougt 
“ As  in  the  abby  of  Waverle  that  hit  furft  become, 

“ As  in  the  eigte  and  twenty  yeer  of  his  Kyngdoine.’* 

This  order  was  originally  eftabllflied 
under  the  aufpices  of  the  Duke  of  Burgun- 
dy, in  1098,  at  a place  called  Ciftieux,  from 
whence  it  derives  it-s  name. 

It  may  not  be  thought  uninterefting, 
perhaps,  if  we  advert  to  the  hiftory  and 
ufages  of  this  auftere  clafs  of  monks,  who,  by 
the  rules  of  their  order,  were  not  permitted 
to  wear  either  leather,  linen,  or  fine  woollen 
cloth ; nor,  except  on  a journey,  to  put  on 
breeches,  and  thefe,  on  their  return,  they 
were  compelled  to  deliver  up  cleanly  waflied. 
Thus  we  find  that  the  Sans  Culottes  of  'a 
neighbouring  country  are  not  the  firfl:  of 
that  order;  and  though  their  armies  under 
that  denomination  have  increafed  fo  wonder- 
fully 
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fully  In  number,  as  to  aftonifli  all  Europe,' 
yet  it  appears  that  the  fans-culotted  Cifter- 
cians  multiplied  in  a proportion  nearly  fimi- 
lar : for  this  order,  which  with  us  originally 
confided  of  only  twenty-one  monks,  did, 
within  fifty- five  years,  increafe  fo  rapidly  as 
to  produce  fcarcely  lefs  than  five  hundred 
abbles,  and,  no  doubt,  according  to  the  habit 
of  the  order,  in  equal  ratio  Monks,  and 
“ friars,  white,  black,  or  grey,  with  all  their 
trumpery.’’  The  alarming  acceflion  to 
this  increafe  of  church  militants,  occafioned  a 
general  chapter  of  the  abbots  and  bifhops  to 
be  convened,  in  which  it  was  ordained,  that 
no  further  endowments  of  that  order  fliould 
be  permitted. 

Some  part  of  the  original  Ciftercian 
foundation  of  Combe  Abbey  may  be  ftill  re- 
maining; but,  venerable  as  the  older  parts 
of  the  building  appear,  they  are  yet,  I pre- 
fume, of  a more  modern  date.  This  edifice 

has 
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has  of  late  years  been  preferved  with  the  ut- 
inoft  care  and  attention ; and  the  principal 
front  and  cloyfters,  by  the  tafte  and  judg- 
ment of  the  archite6l  in  conducing  the  re- 
pairs, ftill  retain  their  ancient  and  Gothic 
ftyle. 

The  internal  part  of  the  cloyfters,  In- 
deed, have  undergone  fome  very  material 
changes  from  their  original  deftination ; for, 
inftead  of  crucifixes,  holy  water,  and  faints 
bowing  under  their  own,  or  the  Iniquities  of 
their  worfliippers,  v/e  now  find  their  places 
fupplied  by  the  horns  of  animals  of  every  de- 
nomination, from  the  days  of  Nimrod  to  the 
prefent. — Within  this  venerable  building 
are  many  noble  and  fpaclous  apartments,  de- 
corated with  piftures  of  fo  fupcrior  a clafs  as 
to  render  them  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
connoifTeur;  while  others,  of  a more  curious 
kind,  will  be  found  not  lefs  attraftive  to  the 
antiquary. 
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The  weftern  front  of  this  building  Is 
from  a defign  of  Inigo  Jones,  and  is  not  un- 
worthy his  name.  From  the  apartments  in 
this  afpeft,  the  views  are  beautiful ; and  in 
one  of  them,  which  includes  the  antient  city 
of  Coventry,  the  elegant  fpire  of  its  principal 
church  forms  a very  ftriking  feature : the 
eafy  winding  of  a fpacious  fheet  of  water, 
upwards  of  two  miles  in  length,  that  runs 
at  a proper  diftance  from  the  front  of  the 
abbey,  highly  enriches  the  fcenery  of  the  very 
extenfive  park  in  which  this  antient  manfion 
Hands.  Returning  towards  the  Avon,  we 
pafs  the  village  of  Brinklow,  where  formerly 
flood  an  antient  caftle  belonging  to  the  Mow- 
brays,  of  which  there  are  fcarcely  any  vef- 
tlges.  The  famous  John  Rous,  the  anti- 
quary mentioned  in  a former  fection,  was 
defcended  from  an  antient  family  of  that 
name,  who  were  natives  of  this  town.  The 
remains  of  a Roman  encampment  at  Brink- 
low,  are  yet  exifting,  and  in  a more  perfedl 
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ftate  than  might  be  fuppofed  from  the  lapfe 
of  fo  many  ages : they  ftand  upon  the  Ro- 
man foffe  way ; and  the  eminent  fitnation  of 
the  Praetorium  commands  a very  beautiful 
view  of  Warwick,  Coventry,  and  the  fur- 
rounding country.  This  encampment  is 
about  one  mile  above  Bretford  Bridge  5 from 
which  place  the  river,  in  an  eafy  and  nar- 
row channel,  purfues  its  courfe  towards 
Wolfton,  a diftance  of  about  two  miles. 
The  fcenery  on  the  approach  to  this  place  is 
peculiarly  attra6tive : in  the  fore  ground  is  an 
antient  ftone  bridge,  with  a gentle  fall  of 
water  iffuing  through  one  of  its  arches ; 
while  the  venerable  tower  of  the  church, 
rifing  in  a due  diftance,  is  happily  relieved  by 
the  diverfified  fcenery  in  the  grounds  of  Gen. 
Scott,  through  which  the  gentle  Avon  winds 
its  eafy  and  ferpentine  courfe. 

Opposite  to  Wolfton,  on  the  fouthern 
M bank 
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bank  of  the  river.  Is  another  remain  of  a 
Roman  encampment,  many  parts  of  which 
ftill  appear  in  great  perfeftion.  Here  was 
antiently  a caftle,  of  which  there  are  now 
but  few  fragments.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.  it  is  recorded  that  military  fervice 
was  performed  here,  and  that  it  was  deno- 
minated Brandon,  or  Brandune  caftle.  We 
find,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  a fpecial 
grant  to  Nicholas  de  Verdon,  empowering 
him  to  ereft  a gallows  at  Bretford,  being  one, 
as  it  fhould  feem,  in  the  number  of  royal 
privileges  appertaining  to  his  caftle  of  Bran- 
don. Delegations  of  authority,  in  thefe  times 
happily  beyond,  and  ought  never  to  have 
been  annexed  to  military  command. 

About  a mile  below  Wolfton  is  Brandon 
mill,  employed  in  making  a coarfe  brown  paper 
for  the  ufe  of  hot-prefters : It  ftands  on  a 
branch  of  the  Avon,  about  a quarter  of  a 
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mile  from  the  main  ftream.  Ri6lon  church, 
a fmall  diftance  from  the  Avon,  is  fituated 
on  an  eminence,  and  commands  a very  ex- 
tenfive  and  diverfified  profpeft.  A bridge  is 
built  acrofs  the  river  in  this  vicinity,  and 
takes  its  name  from  the  village,  over  which 
the  high  road  leads  from  London  to  Coven- 
try : from  the  latter  place  it  is  diftant  about 
fix  miles. 

T wo  miles  and  a half  from  hence,  we 
pafs  the  pleafant  village  of  Bubnell,  or,  as  It 
was  antlently  written,  Bubenhalle.  Below 
this  place  is  a handfome  ftone  bridge,  which 
bears  the  name  of  Broken  Bridge ; but  its 
perfe6l  ftate  of  repair  would  rather  lead 
to  a cpnjefture  that  its  proper  appellation 
fhould  have  been  Brooks  Bridge.  The  Avon 
from  hence  enters  Stonely  park,  where  a 
handfome  ftone  bridge  of  four  arches,  thrown 
acrofs  it,  is  called  Cloud  Bridge,  and  feparates 
Bubnell  from  the  village  of  Starton.  The 
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name  of  this  bridge  is  from  Clude,  which,  in 
the  Saxon  language,  fignifies  a rocky  fitua- 
tion.  In  this  neighbourhood  there  was  an- 
tiently  a hermitage,  and  a chapel,  at  which, 
fays  Dugdale,  Edmund  the  hermit  ferved,  for 
whofe  maintenance  certain  parcels  of  land 
lying  in  Starton,  were  given  by  William, 
furnamed  Hafteler,  brother  to  one  Simon, 
cook  to  King  Henry  I.  Edmund  was  burled 
in  the  chapel  here,  but  his  flirine  was  not 
able  to  proteft  it  from  being  burnt  and  pil- 
laged by  thieves.  After  this  facrilege,  the 
honed  prior  of  Kenel worth  entered  upon 
the  lands,  and  appropriated  the  whole  of 
them  to  the  ufe  of  that  monaftery.  Thus 
the  ruin  which  was  effected  by  one  fet  of 
Marauders,  was  fully  accompliihed  by  one  of 
thofe  who,  though  not  in  profeffed  habits  of 
rapine  and  plunder,  have  too  often  been 
found  little  better  than  wolves  in  fheeps* 
cloathing. — This  fame  worthy  prior,  we  find, 
was  prefented  by  the  hundred,  in  the  twenty- 
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fixth  year  of  Edward  III.  for  not  keeping  the 
antient  bridge  of  Clude  in  repair,  as  his  pre- 
deceffors  had  done  time  out  of  mind;  but 
the  goodly  prieft,  having  proved  that  “ no 
certain  perfon  was  obliged  to  repair  it,  in 
‘‘  regard  it  had  been  built  by  the  hermit  as 
abovefaid,  and  moreover  that  there  being 
another  bridge  near  at  hand,  there  was  no 
neceffity  to  keep  up  this,  he  was  ac- 
“ quitted.’* 

In  the  midft  of  Stonely  park,  about  a 
mile  from  Cloud  bridge,  is  another  ftone 
ftru6lure,  built  acrofs  the  Avon,  confifting  of 
three  arches,  erefted  in  1674.  Not  far  from 
hence  our  ftream  receives  the  aid  of  the 
river  Sow,  which  rifes  in  Staffordlhire,  and 
pafling  the  neighbouring  village  of  Stonely, 
beneath  a fpaclous  bridge,  enters  thefe  beau- 
tiful grounds,  where,  by  art,  it  Is  fpread  Into 
a confiderable  breadth  of  water.  *Stonely 
derives  its  name  from  the  quality  of  the  foil 
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on  which  It  ftands,  which  is  of  a rocky 
nature.  In  this  neighbourhood  William 
the  Conqueror  had  feeding  for  two  thoufand 
hogs.  The  fingular  cuftoms  appertaining 
to  this  manor,  are  fpecified  by  Dugdale,  to 
whom  I refer  the  curious  reader.  The  addi- 
tional breadth  which  this  ftream,  by  its  fkilful 
management,  has  obtained,  gives  it,  at  its 
firft  approach  to  the  abbey,  the  appearance 
of  a fpacious  navigable  river, 

Stonely  abbey  was  founded  in  1154, 
the  firft  year  of  Henry  the  Second,  as  a 
monaftery  for  monks  of  the  Ciftercian  order. 
Three  fides  of  the  quadrangle  of  this  vene- 
rable abbey  are  yet  ftanding  ^ the  fourth  v/as 
taken  down  on  eredling  the  prefent  manfion, 
which  was  built  from  the  defign  of  Mr. 
Smith,  of  Warwick,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
prefent  century.  The  Grand  Fa(^ade  is  a 
regular  and  handfome  piece  of  archite6lure, 
of  the  Corinthian  orders  but  it  has,  by  fome 
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ftrange  fatality  that  I am  forry  to  fay  attends 
many  of  ovir  capital  buildings,  been  totally 
mifplaced;  It  ftands  not  where  the  grand 
front  fhould  be,  but  as  a fide  front,  or  rather 
the  gavel  end,  by  which  means  the  river 
pafles  fome  of  the  out  offices,  and  inferior 
parts  of  the  manfion.  The  apartments 
within  the  new  building  are  fpacious,  and 
thofe  of  the  antient  abbey  that  remain  are 
ufed  as  bed  chambers  and  out  offices.  The 
groien’d  arches  beneath  the  abbey  are  in  per- 
fect repair,  and  make  as  excellent  wine  cel- 
lars now,  as  they  ever  did  in  the  time  of  the 
good  fathers,  their  former  pofTeflbrs;  of 
whofe  charity,  whatever  may  have  been  faid, 
we  are  happy  in  according  with  the  general 
voice,  that  they  are  every  way  exceeded  by 
the  munificent  lady  its  prefent  owner ; who, 
without  the  aufterities  or  obligations  of  a re- 
ligious order,  fulfils  all  its  duties,  and  more 
than  equals  all  its  virtues. 
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The  only  part  of  the  antient  building, 
that  appears  in  the  annexed  view,  is  the  gate 
houfe,  which,  Dugdale  fays,  was  built  by  the 
fixteenth  abbot,  who  died  in  1349.  On  the 
front  there  is  yet  remaining  a large  efcut- 
cheon  of  ftone,  whereon  three  lions  pafiant 
gardant  are  cut,  with  a lion  paffant  gardant 
upon  a helme,  fet  on  the  corner  of  the  (hield, 
according  to  the  falhion  of  that  time  wherein 
he  lived.  This  badge  he  fixed  here  in  me- 
mory of  King  Henry  the  Second,  the  founder 
of  this  abbey.  The  annexed  fketch  will 
give  a general  idea  of  this  venerable  frag^ 
ment  of  antiquity,  which  is  ftill  in  per- 
fe6l  good  condition.  The  following  is  a 
compendious  account  of  the  hiftory  of  this 
abbey,  and  is  thus  given  by  Dugdale,  ‘‘  at 
‘‘  the  time  when  the  monaftery  was  founded. 

There  were,  in  the  manour  of  Stonely, 
fixty-eight  villains,  befides  two  priefts ; 
alfo  four  bondmen,  or  fervants,  whereof 
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each  held  one  mefs,  and  one  qnartrone  of 
land,  by  the  fervices  of  making  the  gal- 
lows,  and  hanging  of  thieves ; every  one 
of  which  bondmen  was  to  wear  a red  clout 
“ between  his  flioulders,  upon  his  upper  gar- 
ment.”  After  fpeaking  of  feveral  of  the 
abbots  of  the  monaftery,  Dugdale  comments 
upon  the  condu6l  of  one  Thomas  de  Pipe, 
the  then  abbot,  in  the  thirty-eighth  of  Edward 
the  Third,  with  a merited  degree  of  afperity. 
This  fpiritual  fuperior,  to  the  great  injury  of 
thofe  for  whom  he  was  entrufted,  granted 
eftates  to  divers  perfons  for  lives,  without  re- 
fcrving  any  rent  whatfoever : and  the  fums 
for  which  thefe  grants  were  made,  are  alledged 
to  have  been  for  the  fupport  of  his  concubine, 
Ifabella  Beafhall,  from  whofe  intercourfe 
with  the  holy  father,  there  had,  as  report 
fays,  proceeded  images  of  his  Maker,  more  in' 
number  than  there  were  monks  in  the  mo- 
naftery. He  farther  remarks,  that  he  was  a 
man  of  notable  parts  in  other  refpe6ts,  and 
deferved  very  well  of  the  houfe. 
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By  the  furvey  taken  in  the  twenty-fixth 
year  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  the  revenue  of 
this  abbey  was  certified  to  be  one  hundred 
and  fifty-one  pounds,  three  fhillings,  and  a 
penny.  It  w^as  fupprefftd  in  the  following  year 
by  aft  of  parliament,  at  which  time  the 
monks  were  for  the  moft  part  difpofed  of  to 
other  religious  houfes  that  then  remained 
undiflblved^  and  Thomas  Tutbury,  the  then 
abbot,  had  a penfion  of  twenty-three  pounds 
per  annum  afiigned  to  him  during  his  life. 
Upon  the  diflblution  it  was  granted,  in  the 
tliirtieth  year  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  to 
Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and 
afterwards  through  feveral  hands  paffed 
to  Sir  Thomas  Leigh,  Knight,  alderman  of 
London,  in  whofe  family  it  has  continued 
ever  fince.  The  prefent  poffeffor  is  the 
honorable  Mrs.  Leigh,  filler  to  the  late  owner> 
Lord  Leigh. 

The  fituation  of  this  abbey  is  truly  beau- 
tiful 5 tlie  Avon,  winding  before  the  houfe 
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at  a proper  dlftance,  fupplies  the  corn  and 
fulling  mills,  whofe  diftant  found,  aided  by 
the  rufiiing  waters  falling  from  the  ftream, 
contribute  in  no  fmall  degree  to  render  a 
complete  landfcape  delicious  to  a reflecting 
and  contemplative  mind. 

From  this  charming  fpot,  the  river 
Avon,  gliding  through  the  park,  winds  its 
eafy  courfe  amidfl:  the  adjoining  fertile  mea- 
dows for  a fpace  of  about  a mile,  till  it 
reaches  Chesford  bridge,  at  which  place  we 
fliall  take  leave  of  its  bank,  to  meditate  on 
the  noble  ruins  of  the  once  magnificent 
Kenelworth  caftle. 
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SECTION  VI. 

The  fuperb  ruins  of  Kenelworth  caf- 
tle  are  about  two  miles  from  the  bank  of  our 
Avon,  and  there  are  not  to  be  found  in  this 
kingdom  many  fuch  fpecimens  of  antient 
fplendor  and  magnificence.  This  caftle  was 
built  in  1120,  by  Geoffrey  de  Clinton,  a 
Norman,  who  was  Lord  Chamberlain,  and 
Treafurer  to  King  Henry  the  Firft.  From 
the  many  points  in  which  this  ftupendous 
pile  may  be  viewed,  and  viewed  to  advan- 
tage, I have  fele6led  the  annexed  fketch,  as 
comprifing  the  mofl  extenfive  affemblage  of 
objedls  capable  of  giving  a general  idea 
of  its  confequence.  It  prefents  an  in- 
ternal view  of  the  north  front,  including  the 
great  gate  houfe,  built  by  Lord  Leicefter; 
through  the  center  of  which  the  grand  en- 
trance was  formerly  made,  under  a fpacious 
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arch  that  is  now  walled  in.  This  building 
contains  two  large  rooms  on  the  ground 
floor,  one  of  which  is  wainfcotted  with  oajc, 
taken  from  that  part  of  the  caftle  called 
Leicefler’s  buildings.  In  this  apartment  is 
a fpacious  chimney  piece  of  alabafter,  with 
the  armorial  bearings,  motto,  and  crefl:  of 
the  family,  fancifully  difplayed  in  no  in- 
different flyle  of  fculpture.  The  great  cen- 
tral building  in  the  view  is  what  is  called 
Caefar’s  Tower,  which,  though  the  mofl 
antient,  is  by  much  the  firongefl:  and  mofl: 
perfeft  part  of  thefe  venerable  ruins.  Three 
fides  of  the  walls  yet  remain  nearly  entire ; 
the  fourth  was  deftroyed  ip  the  time  of 
the  civil  wars,  a period,  the  principles  and 
energies  of  which  contributed,  in  no  fmall 
degree,  towards  bringing  to  a jufter  level 
the  cloud-capt  ambition  of  thefe  towering 
palaces,  and  their  loftier  inhabitants.  The 
walls  of  this  tower  are  in  many  parts  fixteen 
feet,  thick.  The  building  to  the  left  is 
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called  Leicefler  buildings,  which,  though 
the  mod:  modern  erection,  is  yet  approach- 
ing neared:  to  decay.  This  may  in  fome 
meafiire  arife  from  the  brown  and  peridiable 
flone  of  which  it  is  cond:ru6led,  but  prin- 
cipally from  the  depredations  that  have 
been  made  on  it,  for  the  fake  of  the  ma- 
terials, which  have  either  been  applied  in 
raifing  new  buildings,  or  in  repairing  the 
roads  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Extensive  and  magnificent  as  thefe 
ruins  appear  to  be,  and  interediing  as  they 
certainly  are,  to  the  curious  obferver,  they 
yet  fail  in  fixing  determinately  the  eye  of  the 
artid:,  which  is  conftantly  wandering,  and 
knows  not  where  to  red:,  but  fancies  a thou- 
fand  beautiful  combinations  for  a pi6lure,’ 
that,  when  attempted  to  be  put  on  paper, 
are  found  to  want  fomething  necefiary  to- 
wards producing  a true  piflurefque  effeft. 
The  main,  objects  are  too  much  fcattered 
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and  broken  to  form  one  general  mafs  or 
combination  that  may  llrike,  and  the  whole 
pile  wants  due  elevation  to  give  it  pi6lorial 
expreffion.  The  country  around  is  likewife 
flat  and  uninterelting ; yet,  with  all  its 
difadvantages,  the  mind  is  fo  captivated  by 
the  furrounding  features  of  the  landfcape, 
that  it  knows  not  how  to  quit  this  fafci- 
nating  fcene.  Under  this  impulfe,  I made 
feveral  other  attempts  to  Iketch  thefe  noble 
remains  in  various  points  of  view;  but 
they  all  fell  fo  fliort  of  the  general  idea  I 
entertained  of  the  place,  that  I defifted,  and 
was  determined  to  reft  on  the  one  prefixed  to 
this  fedion. 

The  view  which  comprifes  Caefar’s 
tower  and  Leicefter  buildings,  cannot,  by 
the  curious  traveller,  be  pafled  unnoticed ; 
the  latter  is  overgrown  with  Ihrubs  and 
ivy,  in  a form  peculiarly  diverfified,  and 
prefents  an  obje6l  highly  pifturefque 
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and  romantic.  The  fplendid  remain  of 
the  grand  banquetting  hall  in  Leicefter 
buildings,  is  eighty-fix  feet  in  length,  and 
forty- five  in  width.  Beneath  one  of  the 
windov^s,  in  the  outer  part  of ’this  building, 
is  affixed'- a fiat  ftone,  on  which  appears  the 
date  1571.  This  halh  conftituted*the  prin- 
cipabpart,  in  point  .of  magnificence,  of  this 
once  ftately  manfion.  The  venerable  Go- 
thic groined  arches,  and^  beautifuh  antique 
fragments,  the  lofty  and  once  ftately  win- 
dows^ now  fallen-,  to  decay,  cannot  but  yield 
a,  melancholy  fenfatlon  to  the  contemplative 
mind,  fuggefting  the  flow  but  fure  decay 
of  human  greatnefs,  and  the  futility  oTevery 
objeft  on  which  the  pride  of  man  feems 
to  depend. 

In  this  temiper  of  mind  let  us  turn  our 
thoughts  to  the  once  flourifliing  flate  of  this 
ruin,  in- the  baronial  reign  of^our  Elizabeth. 
At  that  period  we  finddt  recorded^  in  a letter 
O written 
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written  by  one  Langham,  an  attendant 
of  the  court  and  who  was  prefent  at 
the  entertainment  given  at  Kenelworth 
caftle  by  the  Earl  of  Leicefter  to  the  Queen, 
during  her  fummer’s  progrefs  in  1579.  In 
the  quaint  ftyle  of  the  times,  it  runs  thus ; 
Who  that  confiderz  untoo  the  {lately  feat 
of  Kenelwoorth  caftl,  the  rare  beauty  of 
“ bllding  that  his  honor  hath  avaunced ; all 
‘‘  of  the  hard  quarry  flone : every  room  fo 
fpacioous,  fo  well  belighted,  and  fo  hye 
roofed  within  : fo  feemly  too  fight  by  due 
proportion  without : a day  time  on  every 
fide  fo  glittering  by  glaffes  j a nights,  by 
continuall  brightnelfe  of  candel,  fyre, 
‘‘  and  torch-light,  tranfparent  thro’  lyght- 
fom  wyndoz,  az  it  wear  the  Egiptian 
Pharos  relucent  unto  all  the  Alexandrian 
coafl:  or  els  (too  talke  merily  with  my 
“ mery  freend),  thus  radiaunt,  az  thoogh 
Phcebus  for  hiz  eaz  woold  reft  him  in  the 
caftle,  and  not  every  night  fo  to  travel 
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dooun  untoo  the  yl?2tipode$.  Heertoo  fo 
fully  furnifht  of  rich  apparell  and  uten- 
filez  apted  in  all  polntes  to  the  beft.’' 

Her  Majefty’s  Introduction  to  the  caftle 
has  fomething  fo  truly  whimfical  in  it, 
that  I cannot  pafs  it  unnoticed.  “ Her 
Majeftie  benignly  accepting,  pafled  foorth 
“ untoo  the  next  gate  of  the  brayz,  which 
for  the  length,  largenes,  and  ufe  (as  well 
‘‘  it  may  fo  ferve),  they  call  now  the  tylt- 
yard,  whear  a porter,  tall  perfon,  big  of 
lim,  and  ftearn  of  coountinance,  wrapt  alfo 
“ all  in  fylke,  with  a club  and  keiz  of  quan- 
titee  according,  had  a rough  fpeech  full  of 
“ paffions  in  meeter  aptly  made  to  the  pur- 
‘‘  pofe : whearby  (as  her  Highnes  was  cum 
within  his  warde)  hee  burft  out  in  a great 
pang  of  impatiens  to  fee  fuch  uncooth 
trudging  too  and  fro,  fuch  riding  in  and 
out,  with  fuch  dyn  and  noiz  of  talk  with- 
in  the  charge  of  his  offis;  whearof  hee 
O 2 never 
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never  faw  the  like,  nor  ‘had  any  warning 
^ ^ afore,  ne  yet  coold  make  too  himfelf  any 
cauze  of  the  matter ; at  laft  upon  better 
vieu  and  avifement,  az  hee  preaft  too  cum 
neerar,  confefling  anon  that  he  found 
himfelf  pearced  at  the  prezens  of  a per- 
fonage'fo  evidently  expreffing  an*heroical 
foveraintee  overall  the  whole  eftates,  and 
by  degreez  thear  befyde, ‘callm’ddiis  fto- 
niz,  proclaims  open  gates' and  freepaffage 
to  all,  »yeelds  up  his  club,  diis  keyz,  "his 
ofnee  and  all,  and^on  his 'knees  humbly 
prayz‘pardon  of'hiz‘ighoraans  and  im'pa- 
^^  'ceens:  which  Her  Highnefs  .gracioufiie 
graunting,  he  cauz’d  hie  trumpetoourz 
^ ‘ that  flood  upon  the  wall  of  the  gate’  thear, 
too  foound  up  a tune  of 'welcum.” 

From  this  grand  hall  the  north  paffage 
leads  to  the  garden,  or,  as  it  was  antiently 
called,  the  Plaifance.  This'fpot,  containing 
an  acre,'^or  more,  and  joined  to  the  park  by  a 
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bVidge,  Is  thus  defcribed  by  the'fame^ writer : 
The  left  arm  of  the«p6oI,  northward,  has 
my ‘Lord  adorned  with  a- beautiful  brace- 
let  of‘  a fair  timbfed  bridge,  fourteen  feet 
wideband  fix  hundred  feet  long,  railed  on 
both  fides,  and  ftrohgly  ^planted,  with 
a fpacious  terrace  extending  along  "tlie 
caftle  wall  ten  feet -high,  'and  twel\^e 
broad.”  Of 'this  tgarden  no  "traces  are 
remaining.  "A  capacious  lakeTormerly  fur- 
rounded  'the  Toil  them,  weftern,  and  Vpaft 
of  the  northern  walls  of  the  caftle  :-itismow 
nearly  dried' up,  and  iW  a^ftate  little  fiiited  fo 
the  reprefehtation-of  ThofeTplendid  pagean- 
tries which  the  farne  old  authdritells  us  wefe 
exhibited  'by  her  favourite- Leiceiler' to  Eliza- 
beth. The  lady  of the  lake  (famous 
‘ ‘ in  King  Arthurz  book),  with  too  nym'phes 
waiting  her  Highnefs  comming : from  the 
midft  of  the  pool,' Whear,*upon‘a  nioovabl 
ajlarid^  hn^t  blazing  with  torches, ’ file 
‘^-florihg  'toTahd,  -niet-her  ’Majeftie  ^with 
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a well  penned  meeter  and  matter  after  this 
fort,  (viz.)  Firft  of  the  anncientee  of  the 
cajlk^  who  had  been  ownerz  of  the  fame 
e’en  ’till  this  day,  moft  alweys  in  the  hands 
of  the  Earle  of  Leycefter ; hoow  fliee 
had  kept  this  lake  finz  King  Arthurz 
days ; and  now  underftanding  of  her 
Highnefs  hither  cumming,  thought  it 
both  office  and  duetie,  in  humble  wize  to 
difcover  her  and  her  eftatej  offering  up 
the  fame,  her  lake  and  poowr  therein, 
with  promife  of  repay  re  unto  the  coourt. 
**  It  pleazed  her  Highnefs  too  thank  this 
lady,  and  too  add  withall,  we  had  thought 
indeed  the  lake  had  been  oourz,  and  doo 
**  you  call  it  yourz  now  ? Well,  we  will 
herein  commun  more  with  yoo  here- 
after. 

This  pageant  was  doz’d  up  with  a 
harmony  of  hautboiz,  fhalmz,  cornets, 
and  fuch  oother  looud  muzik,  that  held 
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on  while  her  Majeftie  pleafauntly  fo 
pafled  from  thence  toward  the  cajll  gate; 
whereunto  from  the  haze  coourt  over  a 
dry  valley  caft  into  a good  foorm,  waz 
thear  framed  a fayr  bridge  of  a twenty  foot 
wide,  and  a feaventy  foot  long,  graveld  for 
treading,  railed  on  either  part  with  feaven 
polls  on  a fide,  that  flood  a twelve  foot  a 
‘‘  funder,  thickned  betweene  with  well  pro- 
portioned  pillars  turn’d/* 

At  this  flrange  and  whimfical  entertain- 
ment, yet  perhaps  the  mofl  fumptuous  that 
ever  was  offered  by  a fubje6l  to  his  fovereign, 
we  find  a Captain  Cox  appears  to  have  been 
no  inconfiderable  aftor  5 he  is  defcribed,  by 
Langham,  as  an  od  man,  by  profeffion  a 
mafon,  and  that  right  Ikilfull  and  with 
great  overfight  in  matters  of  florie/* 
His  library  of  romantic  and  humorous  books 
is  there  mentioned,  and  is  of  fuch  a length  as 
almofl  to  diflurb  the  peace,  at  leafl  to  fet  an 
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itching  the- fingers  of^our  black  letter  collec- 
tors, Then,’^  fays  our  author,  he 
could,  talk  az^  much,  in  an  afternoon 
without  book  az/  any  inholder  betwixt 
^ Brain  ford  and  i Bagfliot,  what  degree 
foevethe  be.  Befides- thiz,  in  the  field  a 
good  marflaaj^ll  at  mufters  j of ^ very  , great 
credite.  and  truft  inahe.toun  here  j for  he 
‘5shaz*been  chozen  aleconner^raany  a year, 
when  his  betterz  ha.ve  ftond  by.;  and  ever 
quitted  himfelf  with  fuch  eftimation,  az 
^^.yet  too  taiV'  ofca  cup  oft  nippitate ; hiz 
judgment  wilL  be.  taken  above  the.  reft 
in  the  pari fli,  be  hiz  npze  neat  fo  read; 

Captain,  Gox  cam.  marching. on  fo  va- 
liantly,r  before,  cleen  truft  and:  gartered 
above  the  knee,  allifrefli  in -a  velvet,  cap 
.(Maftet  Golding, a lent.it^him);  ftoorifti- 
*5*  ing>  with,  hiz  ton;  fwoord ; and:  another 
fens  maftet  with  him thus,  in- the for- 
ward^  making  room  for  the.  relh  After. 

them. 
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them,  proudly  prickt  on  formofl:  the 
Danifli  launce  Knights  on  hofhak,  and 
then  the  Englifh after  which  tilting 
enfues,  in  which  the  Danes  had  twice  the 
better,  but  in  the  end  are  victorious. 

We  have  faid  thus  much  of  Captain 
Cox,  as  he  appears  to  have  been  a perfon  of 
fuch  notoriety  in  the  time  of  Ben  Johnfon, 
as  to  render  him  a fit  fubjedl  for  his  pen 
fifty  years  afterwards ; for  in  his  Mafque 
of  Ov/ls,  at  Kenelworth,  prefented  by  the 
ghoft  of  our  hero  mounted  on  his  hobby 
horfe,  he  fays. 


This  captain  Cox,  by  St.  Mary, 
Was  at  Bullen  with  King  Hary  j 
And  (if  fome  do  not  vary) 

Had  a goodly  library, 

By  which  he  was  difcerned 
To  be  one  of  the  learned 
To  entertain  the  Queen  here 
When  laft  fhe  was  feen  here. 
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And  for  the  town  of  Coventry 
To  a6f  for  her  fovereignty. 
And  for  his  fake  the  play 
Was  call’d  for  the  fecond  day. 


Adjoining  to  the  church  of  Kenel- 
vvorth  flood  the  monaflery,  founded  about 
the  fame  period  with  that  of  the  caftle,  and 
by  the  fame  Geoffrey  de  Clinton,  from  whom 
it  had  large  endowments  and  privileges  : they 
were  no  lefs  than  a tenth  part  of  all  the  eat- 
ables that  were  brought  into  the  caftle^  a 
right  to  fifli  in  his  pool  at  Kenelworth  with 
boats  and  nets  one  day  in  every  week ; toge- 
ther with  all  his  lamb  fkins  throughout 
every  his  manours,  as  well  thofe  as  fhould 
be  killed  to  eat,  as  of  others  that  might  die 
cafually. 

Of  this  priory  little  remains  but  a frag- 
ment of  the  wall,  which  is  fufficient  to  denote 
its  former  extent.  Part  of  the  chapel,  and  a 
venerable  ruin  of  the  old  priory  gateway, 
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called,  I know  not  why,  Tantarra,  is  annexed 
in  the  following  flcetch. 


Of  this  Gothic  entrance  there  remains  fuf- 
ficient  yet  to  give  pleafure  to  the  eye  of  the 
antiquary,  and  to  recommend  it  to  general 
notice.  Within  the  laft  two  months,  in 
-digging  in  this  vicinity,  fome  valuable  frag- 
ments of  the  foundation  have  been  difcover- 
P 2 ed. 
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ed,  and,  apparently,  part  of  an  aifle,  or  pro- 
bably a cloifter,  appertaining  to  the  abbey  5 the 
ornaments  of  the  pillars,  with  their  bafes  and 
capitals,  appear  to  have  been  in  a good  ftyle  of 
Gothic  architecture,  and  arefcattered  round  the 
ground  that  has  been  dug  up  ; but  this  dif- 
covery  does  not  appear  to  have  been  taken  up 
with  that  avidity  which  might  be  expe6led  to 
attend  a learned  and  curious  purfuit,  but 
feems  rather  to  have  been  the  effedl  of  acci- 
dent, and  is  not  likely  to  be  purfued  to  the 
extent  which  fuch  veftiges  of  antiquity  would 
have  well  warranted. 

We  fliall  now  quit  thefe  venerable  walls 
and  returning  to  Chesford  bridge,  refume 
the  fubje6l  of  the  Avon.  This  bridge  is  an 
antient  ftone  ftruclure  of  two  circular  arches. 
Though  at  the  diftance  of  eight  miles  from 
Combe  abbey,  it  was  formerly  kept  in  repair 
by  the  abbot  of  that  religious  houfe,  and  is 
ftill  preferved  from  dilapidation  by  Lord 
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Craven,  the  prefent  owner  of  the  abbey*’ 
From  hence  thd  river  gently  winds  its  courfe 
towards  Blakefdown  mill,  a diftance  of  about 
a mile.  Adjoining  to  the  miller’s  fequefter- 
ed  retreat,  which  is  overgrown  with  vines 
and  ivy,  is  a handfome  bridge ; through  part 
of  which  the  reftrained- water  from  the  ad- 
joining ftream  falls  in  a gentle  cafcade  into 
the  Avon.  This  beautiful  fcene,  heighten- 
ed by  the  lengthening  fliadows,  refledled  on 
the  bofom  of  our  river  by  a glowing  evening 
fun,  prefents  one  of  the  moft  fimply  elegant 
forms  of  landfcape  that  has  occurred  in  pur- 
fuing  the  various  windings  of  Its  banks. 

And  foothes  with  many  a penfive  pleafure  mild.** 

From  the  refledlions  that  would  natu- 
rally fugged  themfelves  to  a contemplative 
mind  in  a retreat  fo  calm  and  tranquil  as  to 
give  the  image  of  genuine  and  truly  phi- 
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lofbphical  happinefs,  one  might  be  led 
to  alk  why  man  flioulJ  with  fuch  eager 
and  reftlefs  ambition  bufy  himfelf  fo  often 
in  the  fmoke  and  buftle  of  populous 
cities,  and  lofe  his  independence  and  too 
often  his  peace  in  the  purfuit  of  a phan- 
tom which  almoft  eludes  his  grafp — little 
thinking  that  with  the  accumulation  of 
wealth  he  muft  create  imaginary  wants, 
under  which  perhaps  that  wealth  melts  away 
as  certainly  as  under  the  more  ready  inlet  of 
inordinate  paffion  happinefs  is  facrificed. 

The  valleys  through  which  the  Avon 
purfues  its  meandering  courfe  after  pafling 
this  charming  fcene,  increafe  in  richnefs, 
and  verdure,  and  the  country  on  the  other 
fide  is  beautifully  fcreened  by  the  luxuriancy 
of  the  neighbouring  hills,  on  one  of  which 
the  village  and  church  of  HilI-»Wootton 
agreeably  meets  the  eye,  and  gives  additional 
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luftre  to  the  fcenery.  Approaching  Guy  s 
Cliff  the  admirer  of  elegant  nature  cannot 
avoid  being  ftruck  with  the  happy  combina- 
tion of  obje6ls  that  prefent  themfelves.  From 
the  annexed  llcetch  the  reader  will  bell  form 
his  judgment  of  the  merit  of  the  felection. 

This  charming  fpot  Is  the  property  and 
refidence  of  Mr.  Greatheed  whofe  fuperior 
tafte,  and  clafTic  mind,  is  happily  formed 
for  the  enjoyment  of  this  elegant  retreat  of 
which  Leland  fays  in  his  Itinerary,  made  In 
the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  that  it  is  a 
houfe  of  pleafure,  a place  meet  for  the 
Mufes, 

Nec  non  folitudo  et  quies  Mulls  amicifllma.’’ 

Guy’s  Cliff  is  fituated  on  the  weftern 
bank  of  the  river  Avon,  Dugdale  fays  it 
was  made  choice  of  by  that  pious  man 

St. 
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St.  Dubritlus  (who  in  the  Britons  time 
had  his  epifcopal  feat  at  Warwick,)  for  a 
place  of  devotion,  where  he  built  an  ora- 
tory,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  Magdalen ; 
y unto  which,  long  after,  in  the  Saxon 
dayes,  did  a devout  hermite  repair  5 who, 
finding  the  natural  rock  fo  proper  for  his 
cell,  and  the  pleafant  grove,  wherewith  it 
‘‘  is  backed  yielding  entertainment  fit  for 
folitude,  feated  himfelf  here.  Which 
advantages  invited  alfo  the  famous  Guy, 
(fometimes  Earl  of  Warwick)  after  his 
‘‘  noble  atchievements,  having  weaned  him- 
y felf  from  the  deceitful  pleafures  of  this 
world,  to  retire  hither ; where  receiving 
ghoftly  comfort  from  that  heremite,  he 
abode  till  his  death.  The  ftory  of  his 
dwelling  on  this  fpot  is  thus  defcribed 
in  the  antient  Ballade  in  the  legend  of 
Sir  Guy.’’ 
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At  length  to  Warwick  I did  come, 

“ Like  Pilgrim  poor,  and  was  not  known ; 

And  then  I lived  a Hermite  life 

“ A mile  and  more  out  of  the  Towne. 

^ Where  with  my  hands  I hewed  a houfe 
‘‘  Out  of  a craggy  rocke  of  ftone  ; 

And  lived  like  a Palmer  poore 
“ Within  that  Cave  myfelf  alone : 

And  daily  came  to  beg  my  bread 
“ Of  Philis  at  my  Caftle  gate ; 

Not  known  unto  my  loving  wife, 

“ Who  daily  mourned  for  her  mate. 

“ Till  at  the  laft  I fell  fore  ficke. 

Yea  Tick  fo  fore  that  I muft  die  : 

‘‘  I fent  to  her  a ringe  of  golde, 

“ By  which  (he  knew  me  prcfentlye. 

Then  (he  repairing  to  the  Cave 

Before  that  I gave  up  the  Ghoft  ; 

Herfelf  clos’d  up  my  dying  Eyes  : 

My  Philis  fair  whom  I lov’d  moft. 
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Then  dreadful  Death  did  me  arreft, 

“To  bring  my  corpes  unto  the  grave  j 
“ And  like  a Palmer  dyed  I, 

“ Whereby  I fought  my  life  to  fave. 

“ My  body  that  endured  this  toyle, 

“ Though  now  it  be  confumed  to  mould  j 
“ My  lliatue  faire  engraven  in  ftone, 

“ In  Warwick  ftill  you  may  behold.” 


The  ftatue,  here  alluded  to  as  being 
in  Warwick,  now  ftands  at  the  fouth 
end  of  the  chapel  in  Guy’s  cliff,  which 
was  built  by  order  of  the  before  men- 
tioned Richard  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  War- 
wick, who  by  his  will  ordained  that  the  old 
chapel  fhould  be  new  built,  the  coft  of 
which,  with  the  confecration  of  the  two 
altars,  as  appears  by  his  executors  from 
5^  the  twenty-eighth  to  the  thirty-feventh  of 
“ Henry  the  Sixth,  was  one  hundred  and 
eighty-four  pounds  and  five  pence.”  This 
chapel  is  in  perfeft  repair,  but  is  not  now 
ufed  as  a place  of  worfliip. 
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We  cannot  pafs  this  anticnt  flatue 
without  giving  fome  defciiption  of  it : it 
is  about  eight  feet  high,  and  is  very  much 
mutilated.  The  annexed  Iketch  will  give 
fome  idea  of  its  prefent  appearance,  which 
is  very  different  to  that  in  Hollar’s  print, 
introduced  in  Dugdale,  where  it  feems  to  he 
in  a perfedl  ftate. 


The  outfide  of  the  venerable  chapel,  toge- 
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tlierwith  part  of  theadjoiningcllff,!  havellke- 
wife  thought  fit  to  give  in  the  following  fketch. 
The  higher  aperture  in  the  cliff  opens  to 
a cave,  faid  to  have  been  the  oratory  of  the 
famous  Guy,  and  before  it  was  the  favourite 
walk  of  his  lady,  the  fair  Phillis,  alluded  to  in 
the  ballad  before  mentioned.  She  was  the 
daughterof  a Saxon  Earl,  Rphand,  in  the  days 
of  King  Alfred  3 whefe  name  was  Felicia. 


This  place  was  the  refidence  of  another 
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hermit,  one  Thomas  de  Lewes,  In  the  eighth 
of  Edward  the  Third ; and,  after  him,  of  one 
John  Burry,  In  the  tenth  of  Henry  the 
Fourth,  who  had  one  hundred  fhlUIngs  per 
annum  to  pray  for  the  good  eftate  of  Richard 
Beauchamp,  then  Earl  of  Warwick. 

We  muft  not  omit  to  mention  a cele- 
brated Inhabitant  of  this  cliff,  John  Rous, 
the  famous  antiquary,  who,  after  quitting 
the  univerfity,  became  a chantry  prieft  in  the 
chapel  of  this  place,  where  he  compiled  his 
Chron.  de  Reglbus,  fo  often  quoted  by 
Dugdale,  who,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Warwick- 
fhire,  has  given  a portrait  of  him  by  Hollar. 
He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary, 
Warwick. 

In  this  cliff  Is  formed,  by  a range  of  ex- 
cavations, good  ftabiing  for  horfes,  cellars, 
and  out  offices  for  the  dwelling  houfe,  which 
are  perfectly  dry  and  wholefome.  The 
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cave  vv^ithln  this  cliff  that  appears  In  the  vieW 
prefixed  to  this  fecllon,  produces  a remark- 
able fine  fpring  of  water,  which  bears  the 
name  of  Guy’s  fpring.  This  fpring  rifes 
through  a fmall  aperture  in  the  folid  rock; 
a part  of  which,  containing  two  circular 
bafons  about  eighteen  inches  diameter,  is  left 
ftanding  in  the  middle  of  the  grotto,  being 
two  feet  in  height  from  the  level  of  the  floor, 
and  totally  covered  with  a mofl:  beautifully 
verdant  mofs,  about  two  inches  in  depth,  and 
fo  thickly  fet  as  to  vie  in  foftnefs  with  the 
richeft  carpet. — The  following  lines  are  pe- 
culiarly appropriate : 

Intus  aquae  dulces  vivoque  fedilia  faxo, 
Nympharum  domus. 

The  flory  of  Guy,  Earl  of  Warwick,  is 
too  generally  known  to  bear  repetition ; 
Dugdale’s  relation  feems  to  give  it  a degree 
of  credibility,  but  we  are  inclined  to  think 
with  Camden,  that,  befides  its  being  fraught 
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with  much  abfurdity,  and  that  the  days  of 
chivalry,  and  their  heroes,  are  now  on  the  de- 
cline, the  ftory  is  too  much  obfcured  by  fable 
and  romance  to  obtain  the  lead;  degree  of 
credit. 


Dug  DALE  fays  that  King  Henry  the 
Fifth,  being  at  Warwick,  vifited  this  place; 
but  whether  from  refpedt  to  the  famous 
Guy,  or  to  view  the  rai’enefs  of  the  fitua- 
tion,”  does  not  appear ; and  that  he  deter- 
mined to  have  founded  a chantry  of  two 
priefts,  had  he  not  been  prevented  by  death ; 
this  purpofe  was  however  accomplilhed  by 
Richard  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick,  in 
the  firft  year  of  Henry  the  Sixth. 

The  Avon,  winding  round  this  romantic 
cliff,  wafhes  the  foot  of  a large  rock  about  a 
mile  below  it,  adjoining  to  which  a very  ex- 
tenfive  mill  is  recently  erefted  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  grinding  corn,  and  fpinning  cotton ; 

it 
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it  is  called,  from  the  adjacent  quarry,  Rock 
Mill.  Here  our  Avon  receives  the  aid  of  the 
river  Learn,  which  rifes  near  Braunfton,  in 
Northamptonfliire.  This  river  gives  the 
name  of  Lemington  to  a village  about  two 
miles  from  the  Avon ; where,  very  near  the 
bank  of  the  Learn,  rifes  a fpring  of  water,  of 
fo  faline  a quality  as,  in  Dugdale's  time,  to 
have  been  ufed  for  faking  provifion,  A little 
below  this  is  Emfcote  bridge,  a very  antient 
ftru6lure,  and  of  great  extent,  which  is  ren- 
dered neceflary  from  the  immenfe  fwell  of 
water  in  the  adjoining  meadows  during  the 
winter  feafon. 
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SECTION  VII. 

About  half  a mile  below  Emfcote 
bridge  the  eye  is  gratified  with  an  extenfive 
view  of  Warwick  town,  the  venerable  caftle, 
and  the  new  bridge  recently  built  by  the 
Earl  of  Warwick.  Our  Avon,  gently  wind- 
ing through  the  extenfive  meadows  before 
us,  pafles  under  this  Ample  and  elegant  arch, 
through  the  highly  ornamented  grounds  of 
its  noble  owner.  This  fpacious  bridge  con- 
fifts  but  of  one  arch  formed  of  the  fegment 
of  a circle,  the  diameter  of  which  is  105 
feet  5 its  breadth  36  feet : the  immenfe  quan- 
tity of  ftone,  ufed  for  building  this  bridge, 
was  brought  from  the  quarry  at  Rock  Mill, 
mentioned  in  the  clofe  of  the  laft  fe6lion : 
It  was  conftrucled  by  William  Ebroal  a 
mafon  of  Warwick  who  is  recently  dead 
but  whofe  name  deferves  to  be  recorded 
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in  this  page  not  only  as  an  artlft  but  in 
the  fuperior  chara6ler  of  an  honeft  and  re- 
ipedable  man.  The  high  road  over  it  leads 
to  Banbury,  Daventry,  &c.  and  is  more 
commodious,  and  confiderably  nearer  than 
the  old  one.  This  ereftion  was  made  at 
a very  great  expence  and  folely  at  the 
charge  of  the  noble  Earl,  who  has  applied 
it  to  the  public  ufe  in  lieu  of  the  old  one 
that  croffes  the  river  clofe  to  the  foundation 
of  his  caftle.  This  antient  Gothic  bridge  is 
greatly  in  decay,  and  extremely  narrow  con- 
fidered  as  a public  road,  yet,  as  a pifturefque 
objeft  united  with  the  caftle,  muft  be  accept- 
able to  the  eye  of  the  connoifleur.  From  the 
acknowledged  tafte  and  munificence  of  its 
owner  there  is  little  reafon  to  doubt  but 
that  it  will  long  be  preferved,  not  only  as 
a public  accommodation,  but  as  a noble  ad- 
dition to  the  fcenery  of  this  venerable  and 
ftupendous  caftle. 
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This  immenfe  pile  of  building,  confi- 
dered  In  every  point  of  view,  affords  matter 
of  aftonifhment  to  the  curious,  and  to  ren- 
der ample  juftice  to  its  fublimity  would 
require  a volume  of  defigns.  A work  of 
this  nature,  with  a copious  hiftory  of  its 
origin,  would  be  highly  gratifying  to  the 
antiquary,  and  could  not  fail  to  be  efteem- 
ed  an  acceffion  to  the  arts  even  in  the  pre- 
fent  aera  of  their  refinement  in  this  coun- 
try. I fhall  in  the  prefent  undertaking  fele6l 
two  of  the  mofl:  prominent  and  ftriking  fea- 
tures of  this  vaft  and  ftately  building  and 
fuch  as  were  beft  adapted  to  the  fize  of  this 
volume  and  calculated  to  convey  to  the  reader 
the  cleareft  idea  of  this  immenfe  mafs  which, 
at  the  firft  coup  d'  ceuil  appears  to  be  more 
than  a mere  work  of  art. 

The  annexed  view  Is  taken  from  the 
grand  entrance,  which  lies  in  a north-eafb 
direftion.  By  an  eafy  afcent,  through  a 
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fpacious  area  of  verdant  lawns  and  Ihrub- 
bery,  we  are  led  to  contemplate  this  aflem- 
blage  of  embattled  turrets,  and  afpiring  tow- 
ers. That  on  the  right,  is  denominated 
Guy’s,  the  other  on  the  left  Caefar’s  Tower  : 
the  immenfe  foundation  of  the  latter  appears 
behind  the  eafy  dope  that  rifes  to  the  grand 
gateway.  This  entrance  ftands  on  an  arch 
thrown  acrofs  the  foffe  over  which  was  for- 
merly a drawbridge.  The  foundation  of 
this  vaft  pile  is  raided  on  a prodigious  rock, 
riding  perpendicularly  on  the  bank  of  our 
Avon,  and  the  fuperftru6i:ure  deems  to  be  do 
connedled  with  its  bade,  that  it  appears  ra- 
ther to  have  grown  out  of  it,  than  to  have 
been  artificially  produced.  The  rock  is 
known  to  run  feventy  feet  below  the  furface 
of  the  earth,  and,  from  appearances,  there 
is  reafon  to  conje6lure  that  it  may  penetrate 
ftill  much  deeper.  The  groined  arches,  ex- 
cavated from  this  rock  beneath  the  main 
building,  are  all,  with  great  care  and  labor, 
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cafed  with  ftone  and  are  ufed  as  domeftic 
offices  to  the  caftle.  At  what  precife  period 
this  building  was  begun  to  be  ere6led,  hif- 
torians  feem  not  clearly  to  afcertaln.  Dug- 
dale  is  doubtful  whether  to  attribute  its  ori- 
gin to  Cymbeline,  King  of  Britain,  or  to 
the  Romans  who  had  a ftrong  hold  or  for- 
trefs  at  this  place.  _ 

Warwick  was  a Roman  Ration  on  the 
foffe  way,  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  Ra- 
tion at  Brinklow  noticed  before.  The  high 
artificial  mount  of  earth  is  the  Proetorium, 
and  is  vifible  from  that  at  Brinklow,  which 
is  likewife  vifible  from  the  Specula  at  Tri- 
pontium,  a circumRance  that,  no  doubt 
but  the.  Romans  availed  themfelves  of  when 
they  kept  our  anceRors  in  fubjeftion.  .War- 
wick, it  is  well  known,  was  called  by  them 
Praefidium. 

Jn  nine  hundred  and  fifteen,  Dugdale  fays; 

the 
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the  renowned  lady  Ethelftede,  daughter 
to  king  Alfred,  certainly  caufed  the  dun- 
geon to  be  made,  which  was  a ftrong 
tower  or  platform  upon  a large  and  high 
mount  of  earth,  artificially  raifed,  the  fub- 
ftance  whereof  is  yet  to  be  feen.  The  view 
of  this  tower  in  Dugdale,  is  delineated  by 
Hollar,  as  ftanding  at  the  weft  end  of  the 
caftle : at  that  time  caftles  in  this  country 
were  not  very  numerous,  of  which  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror  was  fo  well  aware,  that 
he  negle6led  not  to  raife  ftore  of  fuch 
‘‘  forts  throughout  the  realm  in  the 
number  of  thefe,  this  at  Warwick  was  not 
the  leaft,  and  it  appears  ^that  four  houfes, 
then  belonging  to  the  monks  of  Coventry, 
were  appropriated  to  the  enlargement  of  it, 
and  one  Turchill  de  Warwick  employed  by 
the  King  to  fuperintend  the  work  ^ William 
however  would  not  truft  him  with  the  cufto- 
dy  thereof,  but  committed  it  to  Henry  de 
Newburgh,  whom  he  advanced  to  the  earl- 
dom 
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dom  of  Warwick.  This  caftle,  towards  the 
latter  end  of  the  reign  of  king  Stephen,  was 
delivered  up  by  Gundred,  the  then  countefs 
of  Warwick,  to  Henry  duke  of  Normandy, 
afterwards  Henry  the  Second,  on  his  arri- 
val in  this  country.  It  was  then  committed 
to  Hugh  de  Nevill,  and,  in  the  eighteenth 
of  king  John,  unto  Henry  the  then  Earl  of 
Warwick ; at  which  period  its  confequence 
flood  fo  high  in  the  eftimation  of  the  king, 
that,  by  his  precept  to  the  archbilhop  of 
York,  he  requires  good  fecurity  of  Margery, 
fifler  and  heir  to  Thomas  the  then  earl, 
that  flie  Ihould  not  take  to  hulband  any 
perfon  in  whom  the  king  could  not  repofe 
trufl  as  in  himfelf. 

The  hiflory  of  Guy’s  Tower,  that  ap- 
pears in  the  preceding  view,  Dugdale  gives 
in  the  following  words.  “ The  great  tower 

at  the  north-eaft  corner  called  Guy’s 
“ tower  the  walls  whereof  are  ten  feet  thick 
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was  built  by  Thomas  Earl  of  Warwick; 
about  the  17th  of  Richard  the  Second,  on 
whofe  banifhment  the  cuftody  of  it  was 
granted  to  John  de  Clinton,  and  In  a fhort 
“ time  after  to  Thomas  Holland,  Earl  of 
“ Kent.”  In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth 
it  reverted  to  its  former  pofTeffor,  the  Earl 
of  Warwick,  nor  does  it  appear,  from  that 
time  till  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  to 
have  been  out  of  the  hands  of  the  fucceeding 
Earls  of  that  family.  On  the  death  of 
George  Duke  of  Clarence,  it  was  felzed  by 
the  King,  during  the  minority  of  his  fon 
Edward  Plantagenet,  and  from  this  time 
continued  in  the  hands  of  the  crown,  till 
the  firft  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  when  John 
Dudley  was  advanced  to  the  Earldom  of 
Warwick : on ' his  attainder,  in  the  firft  of 
Mary,  it  efcheated  to  the  crown,  till  reftored 
by  Elizabeth*  to  one  of  his  fons  Ambrofe  and 
his  heirs,  whom  fhe  likewife  created  Earl 
of  Warwick ; he  dying  without  iflue,  it 
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tame  again  to  the  crown,  and  was,  by 
King  James  in  the  fecond  year  of  his  reign, 
granted  in  fee  to  Sir  Fulk  Greville  Knight, 
afterwards  created  a Baron  in  the  eighteenth 
year  of  this  reign,  by  the  title  of  Lord 
Brooke,  Baron  Brooke,  of  Beauchamp-court, 
in  the  county  of  Warwick:  at  this  period 
the  caftle  was  in  a very  ruinous  ftate,  and 
the  ftrongeft  parts  of  it  were  ufed  as  a com- 
mon goal.  This  Lord  Brooke  fays  Dugdale, 
“ bellowed  more  than  2o,oool.  coll  in  re- 
pairing  and  adorning  it,  and  made  it  a 
“ place,  not  only  of  great  ftrength,  but  ex- 
traordinary  delight,  with  moll  pleafant 
**  gardens,  walls,  and  thickets,  fuch  as  this 
part  of  England  can  hardly  parallel ; fo 
that  now  it  is  the  moll  princely  feat  that 
‘‘  is  within  thefe  midland  parts  of  this 
realm.’* 

Speed,  after  mentioning  the  extraordi- 
nary expence  bellowed  in  repairs  upon  the 
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caftle  by  this  learned  and  great  man,  pays 
him  an  unreferved  tribute  of  gratitude  for 
his  kind  patronage  in  refcuing  him  from  the 
mechanical  employment  to  which  he  had 
been  originally  deftined.  ‘‘  His  merit  to 
me-ward  I do  acknowlege  in  fetting  this 
“ hand  free  from  the  daily  employments  of 
a manual  trade,  and  giving  it  full  liberty 
thus  to  exprefs  the  inclination  of  my 
mind,  himfelf  being  the  procurer  of  my 
eftate.”  To  enumerate  the  high  and  ami- 
able qualities  of  this  great  man,  who  glo- 
ried in  having  been  the  friend  of  Sir  Phi*- 
lip  Sydney,  would  be  foreign  to  this  work^ 
we  fhall  content  ourfelves  with  having  had 
the  honor  of  introducing  a name  that  muft 
ever  be  held  dear  to  this  country,  and  of  ob^ 
ferving  that  its  luftre  is  not  diminifhed  by 
defcent.  The  grand  area,  or  inner  court  of 
the  caftle,  has  an  air  of  folemn  magnificence^ 
that  is  fuperior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  I 
have  yet  feen : The  many  additions  that 

have 
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teve  been  made  by  the  prefent  Earl  are  fo 
analogous  to  its  original  defign  as  to  render 
it  an  honor  to  the  tafte  of  its  owner.  The 
interior  apartments  are  uniformly  fplendid, 
and  fo  judicioufly  fuited  to  domeftic  ufes,  as 
to  erafe  from  the  mind  of  a ftranger,  every 
idea  of  its  ever  having  been  a caftle  of  de- 
fence 5 and  leave  him  wholly  in  admiration 
of  the  beauty,  and  magnificence  of  a place, 
once  celebrated  only  for  its  ftrength.  The 
colleflion  of  piftures,  particularly  the  works 
of  Rembrandt,  Rubens,  and  Van  Dyck,  are 
highly  defer ving  the  attention  of  the  connoif- 
feur ; they  were  all  purchafed  by  the  prefent 
Earl,  whofe  fuperior  knowledge  of  the  fine 
arts  is  not  lefs  evinced  by  works  of  his  own 
pencil  than  by  this  judicious  feleclion.  The 
various  fcenes  that  prefent  themfelves  from 
the  different  apartments  of  the  calfle  are 
noble  and  extenfive ; the  Avon  beneath, 
rendered  by  art  a capacious  river,  winds  its 
courfe  through  a rich  and  highly  cultivated 
S 2 park 
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caftle  by  this  learned  and  great  man,  pays 
him  an  unreferved  tribute  of  gratitude  for 
his  kind  patronage  in  refcuing  him  from  the 
mechanical  employment  to  which  he  had 
been  originally  deftined.  ‘‘  His  merit  to 
me-ward  I do  acknowlege  in  fetting  this 
“ band  free  from  the  daily  employments  of 
“ a manual  trade,  and  giving  it  full  liberty 
‘‘  thus  to  exprefs  the  inclination  of  my 
‘‘  mind,  himfelf  being  the  procurer  of  my 
‘‘  eftate.”  To  enumerate  the  high  and  ami- 
able qualities  of  this  great  man,  who  glo- 
ried in  having  been  the  friend  of  Sir  Phi‘- 
lip  Sydney,  would  be  foreign  to  this  work^ 
we  fhall  content  ourfelves  with  having  had 
the  honor  of  introducing  a name  that  muft 
ever  be  held  dear  to  this  country,  and  of  ob^ 
ferving  that  its  luftre  is  not  diminifhed  by 
defcent.  The  grand  area,  or  inner  court  of 
the  caPde,  has  an  air  of  folemn  magnificence^ 
that  is  fuperioF  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  I 
have  yet  feen : The  many  additions  that 
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li-ave  been  made  by  the  prefent  Earl  are  fo 
analogous  to  its  original  defign  as  to  render 
it  an  honor  to  the  tafte  of  its  owner.  The 
interior  apartments  are  uniformly  fplendid, 
and  fo  judicioufly  fuited  to  domeftic  ufes,  as 
to  erafe  from  the  mind  of  a ftranger,  every 
idea  of  its  ever  having  been  a caftle  of  de- 
fence 3 and  leave  him  wholly  in  admiration 
of  the  beauty,  and  magnificence  of  a place, 
once  celebrated  only  for  its  ftrength.  The 
colle6lion  of  pidfures,  particularly  the  works 
of  Rembrandt,  Rubens,  and  Van  Dyck,  are 
highly  deferving  the  attention  of  the  connoif- 
feur;  they  were  all  purchafed  by  the  prefent 
Earl,  whofe  fuperior  knowledge  of  the  fine 
arts  is  not  lefs  evinced  by  works  of  his  own 
pencil  than  by  this  judicious  felecLion.  The 
various  fcenes  that  prefent  themfelves  from 
the  different  apartments  of  the  caftle  are 
noble  and  extenfive  5 the  Avon  beneath, 
rendered  by  art  a capacious  river,  winds  its 
courfe  through  a rich  and  highly  cultivated 
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park  for  a fpace  of  near  two  miles,  when 
it  happily  breaks  upon  the  eye,  in  different 
points  of  view,  emulous  as  it  were  to  en«** 
rich  this  luxuriant  fcene. 

We  fliall  now  quit  the  Internal  part  of 
the  caftle,  and,  to  give  a more  full  idea  of 
its  fituation,  attempt  a general  view  of  its 
grand  fouth  and  weft  fronts,  as  they  appear 
from  the  new  bridge  before  mentioned. 
Here  the  extent  of  this  noble  building  is 
viewed  in  its  utmoft  perfection.  The  judi- 
cious alterations  that  have  been,  and  are  ftill 
making  to  the  windows,  in  the  fouthern 
front,  by  giving  them  a Gothic  form,  adds 
much  to  their  piClurefque  appearance ; and 
Guy’s  ftately  tower,  although  its  immenfe 
rocky  bafe  is  loft  to  the  eye  in  that  point  of 
view,  is  yet  an  objeCl  highly  worthy  of  ad- 
miration. This  view,  taken  altogether, 
though  on  a fmall  fcale,  will  yet,  I flatter 
myfelf,  give  a faithful  piClure  of  this  prin- 
cipal 
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cipal  ornament  of  our  Avon,  on  whofe 
delightful  banks  we  fliall  for  a fliort 
time  fufpend  our  comments,  to  make 
fome  curfory  obfervations  on  the  antient 
town  of  Warwick,  which  ftands  on  a 
rocky  eminence,  and  in  a dry  and  fertile 
foil.  Dugdale  fays,  it  was  the  chiefeft 
“ town  of  thefe  parts,  and  whereof  the 
whole  county  upon  the  firft  divifion  of 
thefe  realms  into  fliires  took  its  name, 
fo  may  it  juflly  glory  in  its  fituation 
beyond  any  other.**  This  town  contains 
many  obje6ts  that  render  it  worthy  notice, 
the  firft  of  thefe  is,  pre-eminently,  the  La- 
dy’s Chapel,  in  the  church  of  Saint  Mary  5 
which  is  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  fpecimens 
of  the  rich  Gothic  ftyle  I remember  to  have 
feen.  We  are  forry  to  add,  that  in  a recent 
repair  made  to  this  once  venerable  building, 
fo  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  its  for« 
mer  gilding,  and  gaudy  decorations,  that 
it  now  glares  fo  much  on  the  eye  as  to  pro- 
duce 
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duce  a difgufting  effect.  We  are  not 
however  without  a hope  that  it  may  one 
day  be  reftored  to  its  primitive  fimplicity 
and  elegance. 

In  this  chapel  are  fome  fplendid  monu- 
ments, particularly  one  in  the  centre,  of 
Richard  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick; 
who  lies  on  a tomb  of  marble.  The  figure 
is  of  brafs,  double  gilt,  and  is  furrounded 
by  many  images  in  the  fame  metal.  On  a 
monument  ere6led  in  this  chapel,  to  the 
memory  of  a lady  Leicefter,  who  died  on 
the  morning  of  a Chriflmas  day  in  1634, 
are  fome  lines  which  from  the  hngularity  of 
their  flyle  may  not  be  thought  unworthy 
tranfcribing.  This  lady’s  qualities  accord- 
ing to  Mafler  Gervas  Clifton  the  Poet’s 
account,  were  really  wonderful,  flie  not 
only  caft  cannon,  but  multiplied  the  hea- 
venly hoft,  in  courtly  phrafe  we  can  fay  no 
lefs,  that  glitter  around  the  throne,  and 
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was  at  once  a belle,  an  amazon,  and  a 
faint ! 

‘‘  She,  that  did  fupply  the  Warrs 
« With  thunder,  and  the  Court  with  ftars. 
Thought  it  fafeft  to  retire 
‘‘  From  all  care,  and  vain  defire. 

‘‘  And  becaufe  flie  took  delight 
Chrift’s  poor  members  to  invite, 

“ She  fully  now  requites  her  love. 

And  fent  his  Angels  from  above 
“ That  did  to  Heaven  her  foul  convey 
“To  folemnize  his  own  Birth-day.” 

The  collegiate  church  of  St.  Mary,  which 
was  rebuilt  by  Thomas  Beauchamp,  Earl  of 
Warwick,  in  1394,  was  deftroyed  by  a dread- 
ful conflagration  in  1 694,  and  no  part  left 
ftanding  but  the  beautiful  chapel  of  our  lady 
before  mentioned.  In  the  year  1704,  this 
church  was  rebuilt  from  a defign  of  Sir 
Chriftopher  Wren,  which  defign  we  are  forry 
to  fay  is  in  many  parts  very  inferior  to  the 
general  excellence  of  that  great  architeft.  To 
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cenfure  any  work  of  fo  diftlngulflied  aii 
artift,  may  appear  arrogant : his  ftrong  par- 
tiality for  the  Grecian  and  Roman  ftyle  of 
defign,  in  preference  to  the  Gothic,  is  evident 
in  all  his  works;  and  how  judicioufly  foever 
he  may  in  this  point  have  decided,  in  the  pre- 
fent  undertaking  he  has  moft  abfurdly,  and 
I doubt  not  but  that  the  public  opinion  will 
accord  with  mine,  blended  together  the  infe- 
rior and  difcarded  ornaments  of  each  with- 
out either  fenfe  or  meaning.  This  jumble 
is  no  where  more  palpable  than  in  the  forms 
of  the  windows,  where  a double  row  of  cum- 
brous circular,  or  Saxon  arches,  are  termi- 
nated above  by  fuch  grotefque  and  barbarous 
forms,  as  to  baffle  all  conje6lure  as  to  what 
order  or  country  they  could  belong.  In 
other  parts  of  this  large  building  will  be 
found  many  inconfiftencies,  which  we  are  the 
more  furprifed  at,  as  he  had  before  him  the 
elegant  chapel  above  alluded  to,  and  which  he 
could  not  but  be  aware  muft  remain  as  a part 
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of  this,  vaft  edifice.  Within  this  church  a 
very  judicious  alteration,  that  of  removing 
the  organ  from  the  centre  of  the  building  to 
the  \veft  end,  Is  now  carrying  into  execution. 
The  cuftom  of  placing  the  organ  in  the  for- 
mer fituation,  fo  univerfally  prevalent,  is 
matter  of  aftonifhment  to  thofe  who  are  ca- 
.pable  of  feeling  the  full  effedl  of  beautiful 
fymmetry  in  the  works  of  architecture : by 
this  barbarifm  In  tafte,  the  fublime  intereft, 
we  take  in  the 

Long  drawn  aifle  and  fretted  vault” 

of  our  Gothic  cathedrals  is  In  a great  de- 
gree deflroyed  ; and  the  moil  ftriking  and  im- 
preflive  works  of  human  invention  obfcured 
by  a range  of  gilded  pipes,  that  can  only  be 
entitled  to  a fecondary  confideration. 

In  foreign  churches  this  Inftrument,  how 
refpedlable  foever,  holds  only  its  due  and 
Subordinate  ftation,  and  is  ufually  placed  be- 
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tween  the  pillars  at  the  fide  of  the  grand 
aifle. 


As  an  archltedl  of  confiderable  tafte  and 
(kill,  Warwick  has  to  boaft  the  name  of 
Hiorne,  a native  of  this  place.  The  gate  at 
the  eaft  end  of  the  town  is  from  his  defign, 
as  well  as  the  new  gaol  and  church  at  the 
lower  part  of  it.  They  have  each  a claim  to 
their  refpedlive  merits,  and  thofe  confiderable, 
although  placed  in  the  vicinity  of  two  of  the 
grandeft  works  in  the  kingdom,  the  caftle  and 
the  chapel  of  our  lady  in  the  church  of  St. 
Mary  before  mentioned. 


Quitting  this  handfome  town,  we  lhall 
return  to  the  bank  of  our  Avon,  which,  in 
its  courfe  through  the  richly  diverfified 
grounds  belonging  to  Warwick  caftle,  ac* 
quires  in  fome  places  a breadth  of  not  lefs 
than  two  hundred  feet,  and  no  where  lefs 
than  one  hundred.  Its  depth  is  full  twelve 
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feet,  having  an  excellent  found  and  gravelly 
bed,  which  it  retains  for  the  dlftance  of  up- 
wards of  two  miles  and  a half  in  and  below 
the  park.  Palling  down  the  river,  the  fpa- 
cious  green-houfe,  recently  built  by  the  pre- 
fent  Earl,  and  defigned  by  William  Eboral 
before  mentioned,  ftands  on  a riling  lawn, 
and  agreeably  meets  the  eye  at  a proper  dif- 
tance  from  its  margin.  Within  this  build- 
ing is  placed  a vafe  of  exquilite  workman- 
fhlp,  in  white  marble,  brought  by  his  Lord- 
fliip  from  Tivoli.  This  ineftimable  fpeci- 
men  of  Grecian  fc ulpture  was  difcovered 
fome  years  fince  near  Adrian  s villa  there ; it 
is  in  a high  ftate  of  prefervation,  and  in  its 
defign  and  execution,  beautiful  beyond  con- 
ception. Three  different  engravings  of  \t 
will  be  found  in  Piranefe’s  views, 

With  the  beautiful  curve  of  the  river 
the  eye  is  highly  gratified,  nor  lefs  fo  with 
the  luxuriant  plantations  arifing  in  each  di- 
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re6tlon,  under  the  aufplces  and  tafte  of  their 
noble  owner,  who,  fully  aware  that  elegance 
in  landfcape  is  not  to  be  produced  without 
fpace,  has  unremittingly  embraced  every  oc- 
cafion  that  offered  towards  completing  this 
bold  enterprize.  The  various  produ6lions 
of  the  fir,  larch,  and  other  trees,  that  have 
been  raifed  in  thefe  grounds  within  thefe 
few  years,  give  ample  proof  of  the  richnefs 
and  excellence  of  the  foil,  nor  fhould  the 
cedar  of  Lebanon  be  forgotten  as  the  pro- 
duce of  thefe  grounds,  which  has  yielded  fome 
thoufands  within  the  laft  twelve  or  fourteen 
years. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  park,  by 
turning  a high  road  into  another  diredlion,  the 
Earl  has  caufed  to  be  made  a fpacious  lake  of 
water,  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  deep,  from  a 
fmallftream  which  iffues  at  Chefterton,  in  this 
county,  about  fix  miles  diftant.  This  water 
is  between  three  and  four  hundred  feet  wide, 

and 
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and  extends  about  a mile  in  length;  it  is 
capable  of  being  continued  near  two  miles 
farther  within  this  fpacious  park. 

Passing  the  keeper’s  lodge,  which 
(lands  on  a confiderable  eminence  on  the 
bank  of  the  river,  a new  intereft  is  created  in 
the  mind  of  the  difeerning  traveller,  by  a re- 
trofpeflive  view  of  the  callle ; which,  at  the 
clofe  of  day,  lofing  the  nice  diferimination  of 
its  minuter  parts,  melts  into  one  grand  and 
general  mafs  of  light  and  (hade : nor  is  the 
feenery,  looking  down  the  river,  lefs  gra- 
tifying. Here  the  Ilmington  hills,  which 
bound  our  view  with  the  intervening  vil- 
lages, aided  by  the  winding  of  the  Avon 
in  the  fore  ground,  form  altogether  a 
richly  variegated  landfcape. 

We  cannot  quit  this  park  without  no- 
ticing another  handfome  (lone  bridge  of  one 
arch,  ten  feet  wide,  thrown  acrofs  the  Avon, 

which 
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which  being  left  unfiniflied  by  the  late  Earl, 
was  completed  about  feventeen  years  fince  by 
the  prefenL  At  the  extremity  of  the  park 
on  the  fouthern  bank  of  the  river,  we  pafs 
the  village  of  Barford,  where  a new  bridge  is 
now  erefting,  to  fupply  the  place  of  the  old 
one,  which  by  length  of  time  had  fallen  to 
decay.  We  find  nothing  here  worthy  notice ; 
but,  as  Camden  has  thought  proper  to  advert 
to  a ftory  of  rather  a fingular  nature  refpeft- 
ing  this  place,  we  lliall  here  tranfcribe  it. 
He  fays,  that  in  1647,  one  Samuel  Fairfax 
was  born  at  this  place,  who,  at  twelve 
‘‘  years  old,  dwelt  under  the  fame  roof,  and 
‘‘  eat  at  the  fame  table  with  his  father  and 
mother,  grandfather  and  grandmother, 
great  grandfather  and  great  grandmother; 
who  all  lived  very  happily  together:  and 
‘‘  none  of  the  three  generations  of  either 
‘‘  fex  had  been  twice  married.’'  Neither  the 
longevity,  nor  domeftic  happinefs  of  this 
extraordinary  family,  could  avert  the  ill  for- 
tune 
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tune  that  purfued  the  laft  male  branch  of  It  to 
Warwick  gaol  a few  years  fince;  where  he 
lingered  and  died  for  a debt  contrafted  by  a 
fhopkeeper  in  his  village,  for  whom  he  was 
furety.  A little  below  Barford,  the  Avon 
receives  the  tributary  aid  of  a rapid  though 
fmall  ftrearn,  called  the  Sherbourne,  vyhich 
pafles,  in  its  courfe,  a pleafant  village  fo 
called,  from  whence  we  prefume  it  derives  Its 
name.  Here,  through  a fine  and  fertile 
champaign  country,  our  river  direfts  its 
courfe  by  Wafperton  to  Fulbroke. 

On  a confiderable  eminence  called  Caftle 
Hill,  formerly  flood  Fulbroke  caflle,  faid  to 
have  been  built  by  John,  Duke  of  Bedford, 
third  fon  to  Henry  the  Fourth,  regent  of 
France.  This  caflle  was  taken  down  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  by  Sir  William 
Compton,  Knt.  who  had  then  the  cuflody  of 
the  park.  After  it  was  pulled  down,  the 
materials  were  conveyed  to  Compton  Wy- 

niate^ 
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iiiate,  from  which  Sir  William  ere£led  the 
edifice  now  ftanding. 

On  this  fpot  formerly  flood  the  feat  of 
the  Earls  of  Northampton. 

About  two  years  fince,  fbme  veftiges  of 
the  foundation  of  Fulbroke  caflle  were  ac- 
cidentally difcovered  by  a boy  in  raking  the 
ground,  which  was  then  fown  with  oats. 
Thefe  were  a brick  vault  with  ftone  fteps, 
nearly  filled  up  with  earth,  and  fome  frag- 
ments of  Gothic  ftone  windows.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  caftle  was  ever  finiflied. 

The  adjoining  park,  which  had  been  an- 
tiently  in  the  pofleffion  of  Sir  Francis  En- 
glefield,  was,  in  the  time  of  our  immortal 
Shakfpeare,  in  that  of  the  Lucys,  who  had 
been  long  fettled  in  the  neighbouring  village 
of  Charlecot.  It  was  in  this  park  our  bard 
is  faid  to  have  been,  in  a youthful  frolic,  en- 
gaged 
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The  deep  and  lofty  woods,  the  lawns  and 
walks  of  this  park,  fcenes  that,  in  tempers  lefs 
apt,  naturally  prompt  and  invite  to  mufings 
and  heavenly  contemplation,  were  doubtlefs 
the  haunts  of  his  early  youth ; and  to  his 
rambles  in  thefe  coverts  and  receffes  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  we  are  indebted  for  thofe 
exquifitely  paffionate  reflexions  upon  the  fuf- 
ferings  and  fate  of  that  noble  and  beautiful 
animal,  the  Deer.  In  tracing  the  progrefs 
of  its  ftrugglings,  and  miferies,  down  to  its 
mortal  cataftrophe  under  the  favage  and  de- 
liberate butchery  of  the  huntfman,  how  un- 
queftionable  foever  the  warrant  which  puts 
the  life  of  animals  in  the  difpofal  of  man, 
humanity  is  by  this  powerful  appeal  made 
to  recoil  at  the  abufe,  and  fliudder  at  leafl:  at 
the  mode  in  which  the  warrant  is  carried 
into  execution  againft  a fellow  creature. 

Suggested  in  the  fpotof  which  we  are 
fpeaking,  the  following  lines,  which  the  mofl: 

U 2 faftU 
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faftidlous  would  hardly  think  out  of  place 
any  where,  will,  we  truft,  be  thought  fit  ac- 
companiments to  this  feene.  Entitled,  as 
they  are,  to  a regard  in  adamant,  and  living, 
as  they  ought, 

“ In  the  heart’s  core,  aye,  in  the  heart  of  hearts,’* 


their  immortality  can  in  no  degree  depend  on 
the  frail  memorial  of  thefe  humble  pages. 
We  pay  no  more  than  a paffing  tribute  of 
refpeft. 


Duke,  Come,  Ihall  we  go  and  kill  us  venifon  ^ 
‘‘  And  yet  it  irks  me,  the  poor  dappled  fools, 

“ Being  native  burghers  of  this  defart  city, 

“ Should  in  their  own  confines,  with  forked  heads 
“ Have  their  round  haunches  gor’d. 

“ ly?  Lord,  Indeed,  my  lord. 

The  melancholy  Jaques  grieves  at  that, 

“ And,  in  that  kind,  fwears  you  do  more  ufurp 
Than  doth  your  brother  that  hath  banifh’d  you : 
To-day  my  Lord  of  Amiens,  and  myfelf 
“ Did  fteal  behind  him,  as  he  lay  along 
“ Under  an  oak,  whofe  antique  root  peeps  out 
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Upon  the  brook  that  brawls  along  this  wood  ; 
To  the  which  place  a poor  fequefter’d  flag. 

That  from  the  hunter’s  aim  had  ta’en  a hurt, 

“ Did  come  to  languifh  ; and,  indeed,  my  lord,  . 
The  wretched  animal  heav’d  forth  fuch  groans, 
That  their  difcharge  did  ftretch  his  leathern  coat 
‘‘  Almoft  to  burfting;  and  the  big  round  tears 
Cours’d  one  another  down  his  innocent  nofe 
In  piteous  chafe  j and  thus  the  hairy  fool, 

Much  mark’d  of  the  melancholy  Jaques, 

Stood  on  th’  extremeft  verge  of  the  fwift  brook, 

9 

Augmenting  it  with  tears,” 


SEC 


SECTION  vm. 


Quitting  Fulbroke  and  Hamp- 
fon  wood,  on  the  weftern  bank  of  the  Avon, 
we  pafs  the  pleafant  village  formerly  deno- 
minated Blfliop’s  Hampton,  now  Hampton 
Lucy.  It  derives  this  name  from  the  anti-» 
ent  family  of  the  Lucy’s  at  Charlecot  on 
the  oppofite  fide  of  the  Avon,  which  near 
this  place  receives  the  aid  of  Thelesford 
brook.  The  venerable  manfion,  as  given 
in  the  annexed  view,  is  neither  fo  pifturefque 
nor  perfeft  in  its  Gothic  parts,  as  the  grand 
front  on  the  oppofite  fide,  it  isj  yet,  fele6led 
as  comprizing  a view  of  the  river ; an  ad- 
vantage that  could^not  be  obtained  in  any 
other  point  of  obfervation.  This  houfe  was 
built  by  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  Knight,  in  the 
firft  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign.  It  is 
of  brick,  with  ftone  coins,  and  ftill  makes  a 
venerable  appearance,  although  it  has,  in 

many 
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many  parts,  particularly  in  the  forms  of  thc^ 
windows,  been  modernized.  The  grand 
front  at  the  entrance  is  nearly  in  its  origi- 
nal ftate ; and  the  great  outer-gate,  the  in- 
ner part  of  which  is  feen  in  the  annexed 
view,  is  a handfome  fpecimen  of  the  Go^ 
thic  ftyle  ufed  at  the  period  of  its  ere6lion. 
As  I do  not  remember  to  have  feen  any  view 
of  this  manfion,  the  fketch  it  is  prefumed, 
will  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader. 
The  Lucy  family  boafts  a very  antient  and 
noble  defcent,  but  perhaps  have  not,  by 
any  of  their  high  connections  or  military 
achievements,  acquired  more  celebrity  than 
from  the  reputation  of  having  profecuted 
our  divine  bard  Shakfpeare,  for  ftealing 
deer  out  of  the  park  at  Fulbroke,  as  men- 
tioned at  the  clofe  of  the  laft  feftion.  The 
ftory,  although  well  known,  is  yet  fo  mate- 
rially connected  with  the  prefent  undertak- 
ing, that  I may  be  permitted  to  give  it, 
as  recorded  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Rowe ; 

who 
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who^/  in  his  account  of  the  life  of  our  Bard, 
fays,  Shakfpeare,  by  a misfortune  com- 
mon  enough  to  young  fellows,  had  fallen 
into  ill  company;  and  amongft  them, 
fome,  that  had  made  a frequent  praftice 
of  deer-ftealing,  engaged  him,  more  than 
once  in  robbing  a park  belonging  to  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy,  of  Charlecot,  near  Strat- 
ford.  For  this  he  was  profecuted  by  that 
gentleman,  as  he  thought  fomewhat  too 
feverely  ; and  in  order  to  revenge  that  ill 
ufage,  he  made  a ballad  upon  him.  And 
though  this,  probably  the  firft  effay  of 
his  poetry,  be  loft,  yet  it  is  faid  to  have 
been  fo  very  bitter,  that  it  redoubled  the 
profecution  againft  him  to  that  degree, 
‘‘  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  bufinefs 
and  family  in  Warwickfhire  for  fome 
time,  and  fhelter  himfelf  in  London.*’ 
The  lofs  of  the  ballad,  here  alluded  to,  we 
cannot  fufhciently  regret : w’e  have  however 
in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor,  under  the 

X cha- 
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character  of  Juftice  Shallow,  ftrong  marks 
of  the  bard’s  refentment,  and  from  vvha^ 
caufe  foever  it  fprung,  a degree  of  acrimony 
beyond  the  mere  ridicule  and  contempt, 
which  the  vanity  and  ignorance  of  a booby 
Juftice  might  be  fuppofed  to  provoke.  The 
temper  with  which  he  wrote  will  be  belt 
feen  in  his  own  words  on  the  occafion. 
Juftice  Shallow,  in  his  fpeech  to  Sir  Hugh 
Evans,  alluding  to  Falftaff,  who  is  repre- 
fen ted  as  having  ftolen  the  deer,  fays,  “ I 
will  make  a Star  chamber  matter  of  it : 
If  he  were  twenty  Sir  John  Falftaff’s,  he 
fhall  not  abufe  Robert  Shallow,  Efq, 

Slender,  In  the  county  of  Glofter,  Juftice  of  Peace 
and  corain.. 

“ Shallow,  Ay,  coufin  Slender,  and  Cuft-alorum. 

Slender,  Ay,  and  ratolorum  too  ; and  a gentleman 
born  mafter  parfon ; who  writes  himfelf  armigero  j in 
any  bill,  warrant,  quittance,  or  obligation,  armigero. 

“ ShalLw,  Ay,  that  I do 5 and  have  done  any  time  thefe 
three  hundred  years.. 


« SUn^ 
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Slen,  All  his  fuccefiors,  gone  before  him^  have  clone’t; 
and  all  his  anccftors,  that  come  after  him,  may  j they 
may  give  the  dozen  vi'hite  luces  in  their  coat. 

“ Shalloiv.  It  is  an  old  coat. 

‘‘  Evans.  The  dozen  white  loufes  do  become  an  old 
coat  well ; it  agrees  well,  palTant : It  is  a familiar  bead: 
“ to  man,  and  fignifies  love. 

Shallow.  The  luce  is  the  frefli  fifli  5 the  fait  fifh  is  an 
old  coat. 

Slender,  I may  quarter,  Coz. 

Shallow.  You  may,  by  marrying. 

‘‘  Evans.  It  is  marring  indeed  if  he  quarter  it. 

“ Shallow,  Not  a whit. 

‘‘  Evans.  Yes,  py’r-lady;  if  he  has  a quarter  of  your 
“ coat,  there  is  but  three  fkirts  for  yourfelf,  in  my  fimple 
conje<5lures  : but  that  is  all  one : If  Sir  John  FalilafF 
‘‘  have  committed  dlfparagements  unto  you,  I am  of  the 
“ Church,  and  will  be  glad  to  do  my  benevolence,  to  make 
atonements,  and  compromifes  between  you,” 


The  three  hundred  years,  mentioned  by 
Shallow,  evidently  refer  to  the  antiquity  of  the 
Lucy  family,  whofe  pedigree  is  deduced  by 
Dugdale,  from  the  reign  of  Richard  theFirft,  a 
period  of  about  four  hundred  years  before 
the  play  was  written ; but  the  family  did 
X 2 not 
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not  take  the  name  of  Lucy,  till  the  34th  of 
Henry  the  Third,  which  correfponds  nearly 
with  the  period  above  ftated.  The  arms  of 
the  family  are  clearly  pointed  at,  when 
Slender  fpeaks  of  the  dozen  white  Luces  in 
their  coat.  The  armorial  bearings  are  three 
Luces  hauriant,  between  nine  crofs  croflets, 
on  a field  Or.  Lucius  is  a Latin  name,  though 
of  no  good  authority,  for  the  fifii  called 
Jack  or  Pike,  with  which  fpecies  of  fifh  the 
Avon  abounds  near  this  fpot,  and  they  are 
commonly  called  Luces.  In  the  kitchen  of 
this  manfion  is  a portrait  of  a pike,  caught 
in  this  river  in  the  year  1 640,  which  weigh- 
ed forty  pounds. 

In  the  church  at  Charlecot  are  feveral 
handfome  monuments  of  the  Lucy  fa- 
mily 5 the  earlieft  of  which  is  that  of  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy,  who  built  the  family  man- 
fion, and  was  the  fuppofed  profecutor  of 
our  Bard ; as  I do  not  remember  to  have 

feen  a portrait  of  him,  I have  here  annex- 
ed 
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ed  an  etching  of  the  head,  as  taken  from  the 
monumental  effigies,  and  which  will  convey 
fome  idea  of  the  man,  as  far  as  the  likeneft 
may  be  fuppofed  correft,  which,  from  the 
mafterly  ftyle  of  its  execution,  may  very 
reafonably  be  inferred.  He  died  on  thq 

1 8th  of  Auguft,  1600.  No  portrait  of  him 
remains  in  the  manfion  houfe,  nor  can  I learn 
that  there  is  any  extant.  It  is  fomewhat 
fingular  that  on  this  monument  there  fhould 
not  be  found  any  memorial  of  the  Knight 
himfelf,  even  fo  flight  as  to  give  the  year  in 
which  he  died,  or  the  age  which  he  had  then 
attained  ; though  there  appears  a ftrong  tefti- 
monial  to  the  excellent  chara6ler  of  his  lady, 
who  lies  by  his  fide,  and  who  died  at  the  age 
of  fixty-three,  written  and  figned  by  himfelf. 
Whether  it  is  not  modifh  at  prefent  for  huf- 
bands  to  fpeak  in  fuch  exalted  terms  of  their 
wives,  or  whatever  may  be  the  chara.cfer  of 
modern  wedlock,  the  pleafure  we  receive  in 
recording  the  virtues  and  excellencies  of  the 

feXj 
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fex,  particularly  In  a married  ftate,  is  a fuffi- 
dent  inducement  to  make  the  following  ex- 
trad.  The  Knight,  after  many  other  honor- 
able teftimonies,  concludes  with  this  eulo- 
gium : When  all  is  fpoken  that  can  be 

‘‘  faid,  a woman  fo  furnifhed  and  garniflied 
with  vertue  as  not  to  be  bettered,  and 
hardly  to  be  equalled  by  any.  As  flie 
lived  moft  vertuoufly,  fo  file  dyed  moft 
godly.  Set  down  by  him  that  beft  did 
know  what  hath  been  written  to  be 
“ true, 

Thomas  Lucy/* 

At  Charlecot  the  Avon  receives  the  aid  of 
a fmall  river  called  the  Heile,  that  rifes  in 
Northampton fliire,  and  in  its  courfe  pafles 
near  Kyneton,  Compton,  and  through  Welf- 
burn,  in  this  neighbourhood.  About  a mile 
lower,  on  the  fouth,  it  likewife  receives  a 
fmall  ftream  called  Littleham  brook,  where 
the  parifli  of  Alverftone  begins  5 a place, 

the 
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the  nil’  ol’  vvliu  li  111  (’niiri(lrrc(l  in  Ik'Iii)',  (<> 
|mir  .md  Inlnln ioin,  tli.il  it  wn‘i  (.nllcd  l>y  ilu* 
liilr  Icmiinl  Dr,  Tmy,  'Tlir  MoiiljM’llrr  ol 
r'inm  liriK'’  iIh’  iivn  wiiidiii}',  iU< 
|)l(';il.iiil  <'(jiii(r,  itiloid'i  n iKMiilihil  «iiid  (’x'> 
Indl vi‘  vic"w  ol' I III*  lo’Idon  ()l  W.ii  wi<  I.Miim*, 
rnlird  I hi*  Viil(’ ol  Unilloilc’.  Tlin  i k li  nml 
Inlllg  l((‘iiciy  In  liilnljmlrd  with  (^xlnili Vf* 
wood'.,  ii(in|;  out  (»r  tt  vnd.iiil  < ii;iiii|».ii|Mi 
<'oiiiili  y,  niid  iln  viill  .mipiiil Iwiil  i r I*,  itoiiiid' 
nl  hy  n inii[';r  ol  ii/nic  liillt,  luiiiiiii)',  n 
iK’imliriil  .ind  iiiiduhil in;;  liiir  \ iiiiion;;ll 
lli'dr,  I'nliM!  Iilll'i  jiMMidly  dill  iii;;ullli  llinm 
I'glvcn  .it  it  dlllniMn*  of  .ihoul  Iwclvi’  niilcn, 

W I'  cniiiiol  piil'i  llirli*  iiirmoi ,ildr  lillln 
nllliou;;li  ,il  liigii  n did  .iiH’c  wil  iioiil  ndyril* 
III);  to  llir  limnnn  hnllli:  loii;;Iil  iliui<‘  lirivvmi 
llic  Kin;;  iiiid  T.ii  liiiinnii  .iiniy  in 
'I'lig  Kin;;  Id  I Miirwll)iii  y wiili  tidoiil  i 
inrn  din’dln};  lii'j  lownidn  tin:  (iij/il.vl 

niid'’i  n lidl  (Ida  nnii.iUo/i  to  j,;lvc  hnllh*  l(* 
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the  Parliament  army  as  foon  as  poffibie, 
•EfTex  who  had  received  his  inftruftions  two 
days  after  the  Royalifts  had  quitted  Shrewf- 
bury,  left  Worcefter,  and  ftrange  and  in- 
credible as  it  may  appear,  the  two  armies 
had  marched  ten  days  in  utter  ignorance  of 
each  other’s  motions  or  fituation,  and  were 
within  fix  miles  of  meeting  ere  either  of 
the  generals  was  acquainted  with  the  ap- 
proach of  his  adverfary.  The  day  was  far 
advanced  when  the  King  determined  on  the 
attack,  in  which  the  degree  of  fuccefs  he 
obtained,  feems  to  have  been  principally 
owing  to  the  conduct  of  Sir  Faithful  For- 
tefcue,  who,  having  been  obliged  to  ferve  In 
the  parliament  army,  foon  after  the  engage- 
ment took  place,  ordered  his  troop  to  dif- 
charge  their  piftols  In  the  ground  and  then 
put  himfelf  under  the  command  of  Prince 
Rupert.  After  a heavy  conflift  and  various 
fuccefs  the  fortune  of  the  day  does  not  feem 
to  have  been  decided,  nor  can  it  be  faid, 

that 
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that  vidory  declared  herfelf  abfolutely  for 
cither  party  In  the  fliock  of  battle,  as  the 
two  armies  faced  each  other  for  a confider- 
able  time,  without  having  confidence  to 
renew  the  onfet.  The  beft  title,  which  the 
Royalifts  have  to  the  claim  which  they 
make  of  the  vidlory  is  derived  from  a fa6l 
that  is  unqueftionable ; that  EfTex,  the 
Parliament  General  left  the  field  of  battle 
in  polTeffion  of  the  royal  army.  The 
King  did  not  attempt  to  harrafs  the  re- 
treating army,  but  foon  after  retired  into 
quarters. 

There  were  5000  men  left  dead  on  the 
field,  of  whom  there  appears  to  have  been  an 
equal  number  flain  on  both  fides. 

Amongst  thofe  who  in  that  moft  ca- 
lamitous and  melancholy  conteft  with  a true 
fpirit  of  heroifm  filed  their  blood  in  fupport 
of  the  principles  they  reciprocally  held  facred, 
Y it 
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it  would  be  injuftlce  not  to  draw  into  more 
general  notice  one,  who,  ranging  himfelf 
under  the  royal  ftandard,  in  that  memorable 
day  made  himfelf  eminently  confpicuous. 

This  gentleman  was  a Dr.  Lake,  a civi- 
lian, the  anceftor  of  the  prefent  Sir  James 
Lake,  Bart,  and  the  perfon  from  whofe  merits^ 
and  whofe  fufferings  that  family  derives  its- 
hereditary  honours.  From  a love  of  his 
fovereign,  and  a full  convidlion  of  the  juftice 
of  his  caufe,  the  Do6tor,  laying  afide  the 
gown,  took  up  the  fword  and  followed  his 
royal  mailer  to  the  battle  of  Edge  hill.  In 
this  engagement  he  received  fixteen  wounds 
and  having  lol  his  right  hand,  he  placed  his- 
horfe’s  bridle  between  his  teeth  and  boldly 
held  out  the  combat,  fighting  with  his  fword 
in  his  left  hand  till  the  armies  parted.  The 
friendly  and  affedlionate  part  taken  by  the 
amiable,  though  ill-advifed,  and  unfortunate 
monarch,  in  the  concerns  of  this  loyal  fub- 

jea 
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je6t  and  very  gallant  adherent,  Is  of  fo  very 
marked  and  curious,  as  well  as  interefting  a 
nature,  that  I here  tranfcribe  the  hiftory  of 
it,  by  favour  of  Sir  James  Lake,  from  the 
original  manufcript  in  the  Doctor's  own 
hand  writing,  which  has  never  before  been 
made  public. 

After  I had  made  my  efcape  from 
my  imprifonment  at  Mr.  Bent's,  at  Corfby, 
where  I was  kept  feven  weeks  after  the 
“ battell  at  Edghill,  I went  to  Bangor,  in 
Carnarvonfliire,  In  Chriftmas,  1642. 
‘‘  Thence  I writ  to  Dr.  Steward,  the  Clerk 
“ of  the  Clofett  at  Oxford,  certifieing  him 
in  what  condition  I was,  and  of  the  hurts 
‘‘  I received  at  Edghill,  and  hee  fent  back  to 
me  to  fend  him  up  the  certificate  thereof 
under  the  chirurglon’s  hand,  which  after- 
“ wards  I did,  under  the  hands  of  Mr.  John 
Angel,  the  phyfitian,  and  Mr.  Edward 
Lufman,  the  chirurgion,  both  of  Leicefter, 
y 2 who 
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who  were  emploied  upon  my  cure.  The 
next  yeare,  about  a fortnight  after 
Michaelmas,  I v/ent  out  of  Wales  towards 
Oxford,  where  I came  about  the  20th  of 
Odtober,  1643. 

Dr.  Stew  ARD  wlflied  me  not  to  come 
into  the  King’s  prefence  till  the  23d  day  of 
“ that  month,  the  anniverfary  dayof  Edghill, 
which  hee  faid  the  King  intended  to  keep 
folemnly,  with  publique  thankfgiving  for 
‘‘  the  viftory  on  that  day.  And  that  day, 
a little  before  dinner,  in  the  prefence 
‘‘  chamber  at  Chriftchurch,  I kift  his  Ma- 
jeftie’s  hand.  Dr.  Steward  being  with  mee  3, 
‘‘  who  faid  to  his  Majeffie,  as  I was  goeing 
to  kifs  his  hands.  Sir,  this  day  twelve- 
months  the  Doftor  was  in  another  cafe 
(Dr.  Steward  having  formerly,  as  he  told 
me,  (hewed  his  Majeftie  that  certificate  of 
‘‘  my  hurts  received  at  Edghill).  His  Ma- 
jefrie  looking  upon  me,  faid,  It  is  true  you 
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lojl  a great  deall  of  blood  for  mee  that  daicy 
and  I fall  not  for  get  t ity  but  you  fall  bee  re^ 
cc  fYiembered  for  it,  both  by  way  of  armory  y ajtd 
otherwife.  Then  looking  upon  Dr.  Steward, 
and  others  ftanding  by,  faid,  For  a lawyer y 
a profeffed  lawyer ^ to  throw  of ' his  gown  and 
fs^^  fi  heartily  for  mee^  I muf  needs  think 
very  well  of  it, 

I HUMBLY  thanked  his  Majeftle  for 
^ ^ his  gracious  acceptance  of  my  poore  endea- 
vours  to  ferve  him,  and  praifed  God  for 
.preferving  nice  for  further  fervice  to  his 
Majeftie,  to  the  heft  of  my  power,  ac- 
cording  to  my  bounden  duties  5 andy 
DoBor  (faid  the  King,  bending  his  head  a 
little  towards  me),  7 have  reafon  to  believe 
ity  and  fo  went  into  the  privie  chamber. 
About  two  months  after,  his  Majeftie 
fent  mee  to  Worcefter,  then  garrifoned  by 
Sir  Gilbert  Gerrard,  the  King's  governor 
there,  to  whom  his  Majeftie  writt;  which 

letter: 
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letter  thou  haft,  fignifying  to  him  the 
Ioffe  of  my  eftate  in  England,  and  Ire- 
land,  by  the  rebellion,  and  fixteen  wounds 
I received  at  the  battel  at  Edghill.  With 
this  letter,  about  the  beginning  of  Chrift- 
mas,  I went  down  to  Worcefter,  and 
taking  my  leave  of  Dr,  Steward,  hee 
(whether  his  Majeftie  had,  when  he  fign- 
ed  that  letter,  or  at  other  time,  fpoken 
him  hereof,  I know  not,  but  probably  he 
had),  aiked  mee  whether  I had  drawn  up 
that  note,  touching  an  addition  in  armo- 
rie,  which  the  King  faid  he  would  give 
mee,  when  I kifs’d  his  hands  on  the  an- 
niverfary  day  of  Edghill.  I told  him  I 
had  done  nothing  therein  3 he  bad  mee 
advife  with  fome  herald  thereupon,  and 
draw  up  a note  to  that  purpofe  for  the 
King  to  figne,  and  to  leave  it  with  him, 

I DID  hereupon  advife  with  Sir  Wm, 
Le  Neve,  but  did  not  acquaint  him  with 

the 
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the  King’s  words  touching  armorle^  and 
after  I had  talked  with  him,  I drew  up 
fuch.  a note  for  his  Majcftie’s  fignature, 
mentioning  onely  that  coat  of  augmen- 
tation  (without  any  mention  of  one  of  the 
lions  of  England),  and  the  creft.  This 
note  I left  with  Dr.  Steward;  and,  the 
next  fomer,  his  Majeftie  coming  to  Wor- 
cefter,  and  Dr.  Steward  with  him.  Dr. 
Steward  gave  me  this  docquett,  figned  by 
his  Majeftie,  and  atteded  by  the  Doftor, 
touching  the  baronetfhipp,  and  arms. 
Of  which  addition  of  one  of  the  lions  of 
England  in  the  coat  of  augmentation,  and 
befides  to  have  the  nomination  of  a Ba- 
ronett,  and  to  be  a Baronett  myfelf,  being 
altogether  beyond  my  expectation,  I afked 
the  Doftor  the  reafon  thereof;  hee  told 
mee,  that  prefently  upon  my  goeing 
from  Oxford  to  Worcefter,  hee  fliewed 
his  Majedie  that  note  for  the  coat  of  aug- 
mentation,  which  I left  with  him.  His 

Majeftie 
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Majeftie  read  it^  and  fald,  I deferved  mrel 
‘ ^ and  JJjould  have  more ; I JJ:ould  have  one  of 
^ ^ his  own  lions  too^  and  I fould  have  the  making 
of  a Baronett^  and  that  I fmdd  bee  a Baro^ 
nett  7nyf elf  \ and  his  Majeftle  him felf,  with 
his  own  hand,  interlined  fome  words  in 
that  note  touching  the  bearing  of  that 
lion,  and  for  the  nomination  of  a Baro- 
nett,  and  the  creation  of  mee  to  bee  a Ba- 
ronet,  and  bad  the  Doctor  bring  it  to 
him,  written  more  at  larger  whereupon 
the  Do6lor,  within  a daie  or  two  after, 
brought  it  written,  as  it  is  here,  to  his 
Majeftie,  which  hee  figned,  and  faid  to 
* ^ him,  DoBor^  you  pall  bee  Secretary  for  this 
bufnefs  s fett  your  hand  to  it^  and  wititefs  my 
^ ^ figT^uture  3 and  tell  Dr.  Lake^  that  hee  may 
‘ ^ keep  this  a while  by  him^  and  not  take  out  the 
patent^  till  I pall  better  provide  for  him. 
And  the  fame  day,  at  Worcefter,  as  be- 
fore,  when  Dr.  Steward  had  told  mee  this^ 
which  was  at  the  Lord  ^ifliopp’s  palace, 

at 
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at  Worcefter,  I went  with  him  Into  the 
prefence,  and  there  kiffed  his  Majeftie’s 
hand,  who  faid  to  me,  thus,  the  Doctor 
tha^e  (looking  at  Dr.  Steward),  I fuppofe 
has  told  you  my  minde.  I faid,  Yes,  Sir; 
and  moft  humbly  thanked  his  Majeftie  for 
his  exceeding  favours  to  me;  then  his 
Majeftie  beeing,  it  feemed,  in  haft  upon 
bufinefs,  went  out  of  the  Pfence,  and  as 
hee  was  going,  lookt  back  towards  mee, 
and  beckoned  to  me,  and  I made  my  ad- 
drefs  to  him,  who  faid  thus  to  mee, 

‘ ^ DoBor^  if  you  will^  you  may  keep  that  a while 
by  you  (meaning  that  aforefaid  docquet), 
‘ ^ and  not  take  out  the  patent^  till  I fall  better 
provide  for  you  ^ which  I hope  I fall  doe  ere 
kng^,  and  fo  he  went  away,  and  I kept 
this  by  mee,  as  thou  feeft.” 

Below  Alveftone,  to  the  fouth  of  the 
Avon,  Welcombe  hills,  and  lodge,  the  feat 
of  George  Lloyd,  Efq,  are  feen  in  the  moft 

Z favour- 
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favourable  point  of  view.  Thefe  hills  have 
been  antiently  the  fcene  of  warm  contefts  be- 
tween the  Britons  and  Saxons.  The  vaft  en- 
trenchments, known  by  the  name  of  Dingles, 
which  were  made  by  the  latter,  are  yet  evi- 
dent. Thefe  Dingles,  or  Dells,  are  formed 
from  large  excavations  made  in  the  earth, 
fometimes  forty  or  fifty  feet  deep  : they  were 
deemed  a fufficient  defence  againft  the  force 
of  any  warlike  engines  then  in  ufe,  and  from 
their  pointed  forms,  may  not  improperly  be 
called  Double  Angles. 

Welcombe  hills  are  apparently  the 
work  of  art,  and  probably  were  thrown  up  by 
the  foldiers,  after  their  battles,  in  memory, 
as  well  as  for  cover,  of  entombing  their 
fiain. 

Among  the  Nor  then  people,  Camden 
cbferves,  that  every  furviving  foldier,  after  a 
battle,  was  forced  to  bring  his  proportion  of 

earth 
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earth  towards  raifing  a monument  for  his 
comrades  flain  on  the  fpot. 

Welcombe  belonged  to  the  Combe 
family,  till  tlie  beginning  of  the  prefent  cen- 
tury, fince  which  period,  having  paffed 
through  feveral  hands,  it  was  purchafed  by 
John  Lloyd,  Efq.  father  of  the  prefent  pof- 
feflbr. 

From  hence  the  Avon,  in  a winding 
direflion,  condu6ls  us  to  Stratford  bridge, 
on  the  fouthern  extremity  of  which  Hands 
the  antient  manor  houfe  of  the  parifh  of 
Alveftone. 
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SECTION  IX. 

Th  E approach  to  Stratford  upon 
Avon  prefents  to  our  view  a venerable  ftone 
bridge  of  fourteen  Gothic  arches.  It  is  walled 
on  each  fide,  and  at  the  weftern  extremity 
of  it  has  an  extenfive  caufey.  On  the  centre 
of  this  bridge  is  a ftone  pillar,  at  the  top  of 
which  are  cut  the  arms  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, and  below  thefe  are  the  armorial  bear- 
ings of  the  Clopton  family.  The  following 
lines  are  infcribed  under  the  arms : 

Sir  Hugh  Clopton,  Knight, 

Lord  Mayor  of  London,  built  this  bridge 
At  his  own  proper  expence ; 

In  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Seventh. 


Sir  Hugh  was  likewife  Sheriff*  of  Lon- 
don in  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Third. 

The 


( ) 

The  river  Avon  was  made  navigable 
from  Tewkefbury  to  this  place  in  1637,  by  a 
Mr,  Sands.  The  town  of  Stratford  is  by 
Dugdale  traced  into  fo  high  and  remote  an- 
tiquity as  three  hundred  years  before  the 
Norman  conqueft,  at  which  time  it  belonged 
to  the  bifhopric  of  Worcefter. 

In  the  feventh  year  of  the  reign  of 
Richard  the  Firft,  this  town  obtained  a 
weekly  market^  by  means  of  John  de  Con- 
ftanciis,  then  Bifliop  of  Worcefter.  Richard 
Jikewife  beftowed  on  the  burgefies  of  this 
town  the  inheritance  of  their  burgages,  pay- 
ing yearly  for  each  of  them  to  himfelf  and 
his  fucceflbrs  twelve  .pence  for  all  fervices  at 
the  four  great  feafts  of  the  year,  and  that 
they  fliould  be  free  of  toll  for  ever,  according 
to  the  cuftom  of  Briftol. 

In  the  fixteenth  year  of  King  John,  they 
obtained  a charter  for  an  annual  fair,  which 


was 
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was  to  commence  on  the  eve  of  the  holy* 
Trinity,  in  honour  of  which  myftery  the 
church  of  Stratford  had  been  dedicated. 
Fairs  were  antiently  held  on  Sundays,  a cuf- 
tom  frequently  inveighed  againft  by  the 
clergy  of  thofe  times,  as  productive  of  great 
immorality ; but  their  admonitions  feem  to 
have  had  little  effeCl  till  towards  the  latter 
end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  when  all 
merchandize,  except  the  produce  of  the  liar- 
veft  that  was  exhibited  for  fale  on  Sundays  or 
holidays,  was  forfeited  to  the  lord  of  the 
liberty  or  franchife.  The  keeping  of  wakes 
was  alfo,  under  antient  ufages,  an  annual 
feftival,  held  on  the  Saint’s  day  to  whofe 
memory  the  church  was  dedicated,  and  thence 
called  the  feaft  of  dedication.  The  depraved 
ufes  made  of  thefe  wakes  are  well  defcribed 
in  an  old  legend  of  St.  John  the  Baptift ; the 
fubftance  of  which  Dugdale  fays  he  found 
englifhed  in  an  old  manufcript  as  follows 
(black  letter)  : And  ye  fliall  underftand  and 

“ know 
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know  how  the  Evyns  were  furfl:  found  In 
old  time. 

**  In  the  beginning  of  holi  chirche  with 
candellys  brennyng  and  wold  Wake^  and 
“ coome  with  light  toward  night  to  the 
chirche  in  their  devocions  3 and  after  they 
fell  to  lecherie  and  fongs,  daunfes,  harp- 
ing,  piping,  and  alfo  to  glotony  and  finne^ 
‘‘  and  fo  tourned  theholineffe  to  curfydnes: 
“ wherefore  holy  faders  ordeined  the  pepull 
“ to  leve  that  Wakmg^  and  to  fall  the  E^oyn. 
“ But  hit  is  called  Vigilia^  that  is  Waking  in 
Englifh,  and  it  is  called  the  Evy7i  they 
were  wont  to  come  to  chirche.** 

To  whatever  confequences  they  may  lead 
■ — to  whatever  licence  our  prefent  wakes 
may  give  birth,  it  affords  fome  degree  of 
fatisfaftion  to  the  ferious  and  relieving 
mind,  that  the  abufe  is  no  longer  prafHfcd 
under  the  cloak  and  fanflion  of  religion. 

The 
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The  entrance  to  the  town  of  Stratford 
acrofs  the  meadow  partakes  neither  of  the 
beautiful  or  pidlurefque^  the  buildings  are 
mean,  and  the  adjoining  fcenery  flat  and  un- 
interefting  : but  looking  to  the  left,  the  eye 
is  gratified  with  a pleafing  view  of  the 
venerable  church  of  Stratford  rifing  on  the 
margin  of  our  gentle  Avon.  In  the  chancel 
are  enflirined  the  facred  remains  of  our  im- 
mortal bard,  who  in  this  town,  as  is  well 
known,  firfl:  drew  breath,  firft  received  his 
truly  infpired  gift, 

7'he  pomp  and  prodigality  of  heaven 


and  unlefs  it  muft  be  allowed  that  a partial 
view  has  fometimes  been  opened  to  Milton, 
had  to  him  alone  that  myfterious  veil  with- 
drawn by  nature,  who  has  fince 


Curtain’d  clofe  fuch  fcenes  from  every  future  view.” 


A a 
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Though  not  with  equal  genius,  we  tread 
this  fairy  fcene  with  equal  reverence,  and 
with  as  true  devotion,  as  was  breathed  by 
the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Warton,  in  the  follow- 
ing elegant  and  well  imagined  lines ; 


Whom  on  the  winding  Avon’s  willow’d  banks 
“ Fair  fancy  found,  and  bore  the  fmiling  babe 
“ To  a clofe  cavern  : (ilill  the  fhepherds  fhew 
The  facred  place,  whence  with  religious  awe 
“ They  hear,  returning  from  the  field. at  eve, 

Strange  whilp’ring  of  fweet  mufic  through  the  air.) 
‘‘  Here,  as  with  honey  gather’d  from  the  rock, 

“ She  fed  the  little  prattler,  and  with  fongs 
‘‘  Oft  footh’d  his  vvond’ring  ears,  with  deep  delight 
On  her  foft  lap  he  fat,  and  caught  the  founds.” 


Upon  entering  the  town  of  Stratford, 
a feeling,  I truft,  fomething  more  elevated 
than  that  of  mere  curiofity,  naturally  direfts 
the  ileps  of  every  admirer  of  our  divine  Poet 
towards  that  fpot  which  gave  birth  to  the 
moil:  extraordinary  genius  this  or  any  other 

country 
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country  has  ever  produced:  of  whom  Ben 
Jonfon,  a rival  wit  and  a contemporary, 
nobly  fays. 


Triumph,  my  Britain  ! thou  haft  one  to  fhew. 
To  whom  all  fcenes  of  Europe  homage  owe. 
‘‘  He  was  not  of  an  age,  but  for  all  time ; 

“ And  all  the  Mufes  ftill  were  in  their  prime, 

“ When  likre  Apollo  he  came  forth  to  warm 
Our  ears,  or  like  a Mercury  to  charm. 

Nature  herfelf  was  proud  of  his  defigns, 

And  joy’d  to  wear  the  drelling  of  his  lines.’* 


As  it  is  avowedly  the  intention  of  this 
work  to  give  piftorial  reprefentations  of  ob- 
je6ls  that  may  in  any  degree  illuftrate  either 
the  hiftory  or  biography  of  our  country,  it 
muft  be  with  peculiar  pleafure  that  we  lay 
before  the  public  the  reprefentation  of  any 
thing  that  is  nearly  connedled  with  the  life  and 
hiftory  of  our  matchlefs  Bard.  As  fuch  we 
fhall  condu6l  them  to  the  humble  cottage  in 
A a a which 


I 


( ) 

W'liich  he  firlV  drew  breath,  on  the  ^3d  of 
-Aj>ril,  1564. 

Till?  anncxcil  (ketch  of  it  was  made  in 
October,  J792. 


Tart  of  theft*  j)remifes,  vvhicli  belonged 
to  Shakfpenre,  are  dill  (Acupied  by  adefceiul- 
ant  of  Joan  llartc,  filler  to  our  l*oct,  who  1 

purfues  [ 
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jMirlucs  llic  Immhic  (xrnpMlion  of  ;i  hiitcliei’. 
1 1 is  lallier,  'rhoinas  I lai  ic,  dic'd  about  a year 
at  the  at;c  ol  lixiy  Icven.  lie  inlorm- 
cd  me,  that,  when  a hoy,  he  well  lememher- 
ed  haviii|^,  with  othei'  hoys,  di'elled  ihem- 
lelves  as  Scaramcaiches  (Inch  was  his  phra/i*) 
in  the  wearing;  appaiel  of  our  Shakipeare. 

'riiK  kitchen  ol  this  houle  has  an  ap- 
jMS'uance  lulliriently  intei  ell  ini;  to  command 
a place  in  this  woik,  ahliracled  liom  its  claim 
to  notice  as  a relat  ive  to  t he  Har<l.  It  is  a lid)- 
jc(!:i  very  limilai’ to  t hole  1 hat  |i>  frecjiient ly  em- 
ployed  the  rai’e  tahaits  of  Ollade,  and  therc- 
I'ojc  cannot  he  deemed  iinwoi  1 hy  the  jicncil  oi' 
an  inlerioi*  artill.  In  the  coi iiei' ol  the  chim- 
ney Hood  an  old  oalc  cliair,  which  had  loi*  a 
nimd;er  of  years  received  nearly  as  many 
adoi'ers  as  the  celehratcd  llulne  ol  the  Lady 
of  Loretto.  'This  ivllc  was  jairchalid  in 
July,  1790,  hy  the  rrincels  ( ’/ai torylka,  wIk> 
made  a journey  lu  this  jjiace,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain 
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tain  intelligence  relative  to  Shakfpeare ; and 
being  told  he  had  often  fat  in  this  chair,  (he 
placed  herfelf  in  it,  and  exprefled  an  ardent 
wifli  to  become  a purchafer^  but  being  in- 
formed that  It  was  not  to  be  fold  at  any 
price,  fhe  left  a handfome  gratuity  to  old 
Mrs.  Harte,  and  left  the  place  with  apparent 
regret.  About  four  months  after,  the  anx- 
iety of  the  Princefs  could  no  longer  be 
withheld,  and  her  fecretary  was  dlfpatched 
exprefs,  as  the  fit  agent,  to  purchafe  this 
treafure  at  any  rate  ; the  fum  of  twenty 
guineas  was  the  price  fixed  on,  and  the 
fecretary,  and  chair,  with  a proper  certifi- 
cate of  its  authenticity  on  ftamped  paper, 
fet  off  in  a chaife  for  London. 

Part  of  the  premifes  adjoining  Is,  and 
has  been  many  years,  occupied  as  a public 
houfe,  known  by  the  fign  of  the  Swan  and 
Maidenhead.  Our  Bard,  it  appears  by  the 
Regifter  of  Stratford,  was  the  eldeft  fon  of 

John 
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John  Shakfpeare,  a confiderable  dealer  In 
wooL  Were  his  origin  queftionable,  the 
above  evidence,  and  correfponding  tradition 
receives  a degree  of  confirmation  from  a 
pane  of  glafs,  taken  out  of  one  of  the  win- 
dows of  this  houfe,  about  thirty  years  ago, 
by  Mr.  Peyton,  who  then  kept  the  White 
Lion  inn  adjoining. 


On  this  glafs  is  painted  the  arms  of 
the  merchants  of  the  wool  ftaple ; and  I 

have. 
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have  little  doubt,  from  the  ftyle  of  its  execu- 
tion, but  that  it  was  painted  at  or  before 
the  time  of  John  Shakfpeare,  the  father. 
The  pane  of  glafs  is  about  fix  inches  in  dia- 
meter, and  very  perfect.  The  preceding 
Iketch  is  a faithful  reprefentation  of  the  ori- 
ginal in  the  poflefiion  of  Mr.  Peyton  of 
Stratford,  fon  of  the  before  mentioned  gen- 
tleman. 

In  a lower  room  of  the  public  houfe, 
which  is  part  of  the  premifes  wherein  Shak- 
fpeare was  born,  is  a curious  antient  orna- 
ment over  the  chimney,  relieved  in  plaifter, 
which,  from  the  date  1606  that  was  originally 
marked  on  it,  was  probably  put  up  at  the 
time,  and  poffibly  by  the  poet  himfelf : 
although  a rude  attempt  at  hiftoric  repre- 
fentation, I have  yet  thought  it  worth  copy- 
ing, as  it  has,  I believe,  paffed  unnoticed  by 
the  multitude  of  vifitors  that  have  been  on 
this  fpot,  or  at  leaft  has  never  been  made 

public : 
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public : and  to  me  it  was  enough  that  it 
held  a confpicuous  place  In  the  dwelling 
houfe  of  one  who  is  himfelf  the  ornament 
and  pride  of  the  ifland  he  inhabited.  In 
1759,  it  was  repaired  and  painted  in  a variety 
of  colours  by  the  old  Mr.  Thomas  Harte 
before  mentioned,  who  affured  me  the  motto 
then  round  it  had  been  in  the  old  black 
letter,  and  dated  1606.  The  motto  runs 
thus : 

“ (BoU'rlj  corns?  toitlj  rtoorti  anti  fpear, 

^nti  3Datu'li  Voitlj  a flmo: ; 

^Itljoiijjlj  (I5oUtS  rage  anti  floeare, 

“ 3Doton  2DaPiD  Dotlj  Ijim  bring/’ 


B b 


These 
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These  premlfes  appear,  by  feme  long 
timbers  ftill  remaining  acrofs  the  building, 
to  have  included  two  houfes  adjoining;  indeed 
it  does  not  feem  poffible  that  there  could 
have  been  fufficient  fpace  in  one  of  thefe 
cottages  to  have  reared  a family  of  ten  chil- 
dren, the  number  that  John  Shakfpeare  the 
father  is  faid  to  have  had,  nor  would  it  have 
been  fuited  to  a perfon  of  his  fituation  in 
life,  who,  we  are  told  by  the  regifter  and 
public  writings  relative  to  the  town  of  Strat- 
ford, was  of  a family  of  good  figure  and 
fafhion  there,  and  therein  mentioned  as  gen- 
tlemen. It  likewife  appears  that  he  had 
been  a corporation  officer  and  bailiff  of 
Stratford,  and  that  he  enjoyed  fome  heredi- 
tary lands  and  tenements,  the  reward  of  his 
great  grandfathers  faithful  and  approved 
fervice  to  King  Henry  the  Seventh.  In  the 
year  1599,  John  Shakfpeare,  in  honour  of 
his  fon,  took  out  an  extra6l  of  his  family 
arms  from  the  herald’s  office.  Still,  how 


re- 
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refpefVable  foever  the  family  may  have  been, 
there  remains  little  doubt  but  that  thefe 
humble  premifes  were  in  their  occupation. 
As  a corroborating  proof  of  this  fact,  if  any 
is  neceffary,  I fliall  give  the  fubftance  of  a 
family  fettlement  in  my  poffeflion,  dated 
Auguft  14th,  thirty-third  of  Elizabeth,  1591, 
which  defcribes  the  houfe  of  John  Shakfpeare 
as  fituated  in  Henley  Street.  It  is  to  this 
effeft^  ‘‘  That  George  Badger,  fenior,  of  Strat- 
ford  upon  Avon,  conveys  to  John  and 
William  Comte,  yeomen,  and  their  heirs, 
in  truft,  &c.  a mefluage  or  tenement, 
“ with  the  appurtenances,  in  Stratford  upon 
“ Avon,  in  a certain  ftreete  called  Henley 
“ Streete,  between  the  houfe  of  Robert 
“ Johnfon  on  the  one  part,  and  the  houfe 
“ of  John  Shakfpeare  on  the  other  ^ and  alfo 
“ two  felions  (i.  e.  ridges,  or  ground  between 
“ furrows)  of  land  lying  between  the  land  of 
“ T^homas  Combe ^ Gent,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
5^  Thomas  Raynolde,  Gent,  on  the  other/’ 
Bb  z It 
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It  Is  regularly  executed,  and  livery  of  feifm 
on  the  29th  of  the  fame  month  and  year  in- 
dorfed. 

The  Thomas  Combe  above  mentioned 
was  moft  probably  the  brother  of  the  cele- 
brated John.  Thomas  was  buried,  according 
to  the  Stratford  regifter,  January  22d, 
1609-10,  The  land  adjoining,  occupied  by 
him,  came,  I prefume,  at  his  death,  to  his 
brother  John,  and  was  mofl:  likely  that  fpot 
called  Shakfpeare’s  Clofe,  bequeathed  by  him 
to  his  brother  George,  by  his  will  dated 
1614. 

Our  Shakfpeare,  we  have  every  reafon  to 
believe,  w^as  educated  at  the  free  grammar- 
fchool  which . ftands  over  the  Guildhall  at 
Stratford,  and  is  introduced  in  the  annexed 
view.  Its  external  appearance,  except  that 
It  has  been  whited  and  painted,  remains 
nearly  in  its  antient  form.  Within  it  is  a 

large 
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large  unfurnlflied  chamber,  probably  at  that 
time  the  fchool  room.  The  old  chapel  ad- 
joining, erefted  in  Henry  the  VII/s  reign,  by 
Sir  Hugh  Clopton,  who  built  Stratford 
bridge,  likewife  remains  in  its  primitive  ftate. 
To  make,  therefore,  the  reprefentation  of  the 
contemporary  fcene,  fo  far  as  it  has  reference 
to  our  Bard,  entire,  I have  taken  the  liberty 
of  giving  a view  of  the  houfe  as  it  ftood  at 
the  time  he  refided  there,  which  he  did  from 
the  period  of  his  quitting  London  till  his 
death.  The  view  is  copied  from  an  old 
drawing  of  one  Robert  Trefwell’s,  made  in 
1599,  by  order  of  Sir  George  Carew,  after- 
wards Baron  Carew,  of  Clopton,  and  Earl 
of  Totnefs.  It  was  found  in  Clopton  houfe 
in  1786,  and  was  in  the  poffelFion  of  the 
late  Mrs.  Patriche,  who  was  the  laft  of  the 
antlent  family  of  the  Cloptons.  The  draw- 
ing, I am  informed,  is  fince  loft  or  dcftroy- 
ed.  The  fite  on  which  the  houfe  ftood  is 
now  a garden.  In  the  poffeffion  of  Thomas 

Hunt, 
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Hunt,  Ef(j.  A wall  is  {landing  next  the 
flreet,  which  afeertains  the  exa6l  width  and 
fituation  of  the  front  of  the  houfe.  By 
the  appearance  of  the  drawing,  the  houfe 
was  of  brick,  with  floiie  coins.  It  v/as 
built  by  Sir  Hugh  Clopton,  a younger  bro- 
ther of  the  antient  family  of  that  name,  who 
built  the  bridge  at  the  entrance  of  the  town. 
He  particularly  bequeaths  it,  by  will,  to  his 
nephew,  by  the  appellation  of  his  Great 
Houfe  in  Stratford.  It  had  been  alienated 
from  the  family  of  the  Cloptons  for  more 
than  a century  when  Shakfpeare  purchafed 
it  5 and  this  was,  in  all  probability,  about 
four  or  five  years  before  his  death,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  Theobald  and  Rowe, 
When  Shakfpeare  had  made  a purchafe  of 
thefe  premifes,  he  thoroughly  repaired  them, 
and  gave  them  the  name  of  New  Place, 
Soon  afterwards,  in  1614,  two  years  before 
his  death,  the  greater  part  of  the  town 
of  Stratford  was  deflroyed  by  fire,  but 

this 
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this  houfe  fortunately  efcaped  the  confla- 
gration. 

On  the  death  of  Shakfpeare,  in  i6i6,  this 
houfe  continued  in  the  pofleflion  of  his  wife, 
who  died  in  1623,  and  then  became  the  pro- 
perty of  his  favourite  daughter,  Sufannah, 
the  wife  of  John  Hall,  a phyfician  of  fome 
eminence  in  the  county.  He  died  In  1635, 
and  flie  in  1649,  at  the  age  of  fixty-fix : it 
was,  therefore,  during  the  time  in  which  fhe 
was  the  owner  of  New  Place,  that  Henrietta 
Maria,  Qi^een  to  Charles  the  Firft,  kept  her 
court  here  for  three  weeks.  This  event  took 
place  in  1643,  the  year  in  which  the  firft 
ferlous,  though  Indecifive  appeal  to  arm& 
was  by  her  ill-fated  hulband  made  at  Edge 
Hill  in  this  county.  The  Queen  entered 
Stratford  upon  Avon  in  triumph,  about  the 
2 2d  of  June,  at  the  head  of  three  thoufand 
foot,  and  fifteen  hundred  horfe,  with  a con- 
fiderable  train  of  artillery.  She  accompanied 

tliefe 
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tliefe  troops  from  Newark,  which  place  they 
left  on  the  i6th  of  June.  The  Queen  was 
met  at  Stratford  by  Prince  Rupert,  who  had 
alfo  with  him  a large  body  of  troops.  From 
Stratford  the  Queen  proceeded  to  the  plain 
of  Keinton,  under  Edge  Hill,  to  meet  the 
King,  and  from  thence,  after  the  battle,  they 
went  to  Oxford,  at  which  place  it  is  faid 
their 

Coming  was  rather  to  a triumph  than  a war.” 

After  the  death  of  Mrs.  Hall  in  1649,- 
I am  informed  the  premifes  were  occupied 
by  their  daughter  Elizabeth,  who  was  firft 
married  to  Thomas  Nadi,  Efq.  and  after- 
wards to  Sir  John  Bernard  of  Abbington. 
After  the  death  of  Lady  Bernard,  it  was  fold 
under  her  will  to  her  coufin,  Edward  Nafh, 
from  whom  it  devolved,  In  1678,  to  Reginald 
Fofter,  Efq.  afterward  Sir  Reginald  Fofter. 
Of  this  gentleman  it  was  re-purchafed  by 

the 
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the  Clop  ton  family,  who  foon  after  pulled 
down  the  houfe,  and  built  another  on  the 
fpot.  The  new  one  was  occupied  by  a Sir 
Hugh  Clopton,  a barrifter  at  law,  who  was 
knighted  by  King  George  the  Firft.  In  the 
year  1742,  this  gentleman  entertained  Mr. 
Garrick,  Mr.  Macklin,  and  Mr.  Delane, 
under  Shakfpeare’s  Mulberry  Tree,  then 
ftanding  in  the  garden.  The  truth  of  the 
tradition  that  this  tree  was  planted  by  our 
Bard,  feems  to  admit  of  little  doubt.  In 
fupport  of  the  faft,  it  appears  that,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  feventeenth  century,  this 
fpecies  of  fruit  tree  being  very  fcarce  in  Eng- 
land, King  James  the  Firft  ordered  a con- 
fiderable  number  of  young  ones  to  be  im- 
ported from  France,  and  to  be  planted  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  in  order  to 
increafe  the  quantity  of  filk  worms,  and  to 
aid  the  manufadlory  of  filks.  This  cele- 
brated Mulberry  Tree  was  cut  down  about 
fifty  years  ago,  by  one  Gaftrell,  who  then 
C c poffeffed 
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pofTeffed  the  premifes,  and  who  committed 
this  facrileglous  a6l  merely  to  avoid  the  trou- 
ble of  anfwering  the  earned:  importunities 
of  the  frequent  traveller,  whofe  zeal  might 
prompt  him  to  hope  that  he  might  meet  in- 
fpiration  under  its  fhade,  and  who  could 
with  confidence  tell  the  proudeft  admirers 
of  the  moft  rapturous  ftrains  that  ever  echoed 
in  the  enchanted  groves  of  the  highly  cul- 
tivated regions  of  Greece  and  Rome, 

Ne  quis  fit  lucils,  quo  fe  plus  ja£!et  Apollo.” 

Virgil. 

By  the  fame  irreverend  hand  was  the  houfe 
pulled  down,  about  the  year  1752,  and  for  no 
other  or  better  reafon  than  a difference  with 
the  magiftrates  becaufe  they  had  afTeffed  his 
houfe  at  Stratford,  in  which  he  refided  only  a 
part  of  the  year,  proportionably  with  all 
others  in  the  borough:  as  the  only  means  of 
defeating  the  effefl  of  a determination  every 

way 
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way  reafonable  and  juft,  in  a felfifti  and  un- 
feeling fpleen  he  rafed  the  building  to  the 
ground. 

The  antient  building  oppofite  to  New  Place 
as  defcribed  in  the  annexed  plate,  is  a public 
houfe,  known  by  the  fign  of  the  Falcon,  and 
is  evidently  in  the  fame  ftate  it  was,  in  Shak- 
fpeare’s  time.  It  is  built  of  upright  oak  tim- 
bers with  plaifter,  and  has  all  thofe  Gothic  or- 
naments that  denote  it  of  ftill  more  antient  date 
than  the  period  above  alluded  to.  The  fign, 
in  all  probability,  was  firft  fet  up  as  a compli- 
ment to  Shakfpeare,  whofe  creft  of  ccgnifance, 
according  to  the  inftrument  in  the  College  of 
Heralds,  was  a Falcon  with  his  wings  dif- 
played,  ftanding  on  a wreath  of  his  colours 
fupporting  a fpear  armed  headed  or  fteeled 
filver.  Julius  Shaw  was  the  name  of  the 
perfon  who  then  kept  the  houfe,  and  who 
was  a fubfcribing  witnefs  to  our  Poet’s  will.’ 
C c z Shaw 
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Shaw  was  by  trade  a carpenter  and  under- 
taker, and  is  fuppofed,  with  feme  degree  of 
probability,  the  perfon  who  buried  him. 
Shakfpeare  is  faid  to  have  paffed  much  time 
in  this  houfe,  and  to  have  had  a ftrong  par- 
tiality for  the  landlord,  as  well  as  for  his 
liquor. 

Upon  the  demolition  of  New  Place  above 
mentioned,  all  the  furniture  and  papers  were 
removed  to  the  antient  manfion  of  the  Clop- 
ton  family,  about  one  mile  diftant  from 
Stratford.  Amongft  thofe  papers  I have 
long  imagined  that  it  was  very  poffible  fome 
manuferipts  of  our  Shakfpeare  might  have 
been  conveyed.  Prompted  by  a faint  hope 
of  this  fort,  as  well  as  by  curiofity,  I laft 
fummer  vifited  this  fpot,  but  without  the 
defired  fuccefs.  Of  this  venerable  houfe, 
with  the  church  of  Stratford  in  the  diftance, 
I have  annexed  a faithful  fketch.  It  pre- 
« fents 
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fents  an  irregular  front,  built  in  the  time 
of  Henry  the  Seventh,  the  grand  afpe6l 
has  been  modernized,  and  is  in  fo  indifferent 
a ftyle  as  to  be  unworthy  notice. 

In  Clopton  houfe  are  a few  antient  pic- 
tures and  curious  old  furniture ; amongft  the 
latter  is  a bed,  given  to  Sir  Hugh  Clopton, 
who  built  the  nianfion,  by  Henry  the 
Seventh,  and  in  which  he  is  faid  to  have 
frequently  flept.  The  furniture  of  this  bed 
is  of  fine  cloth  of  a darkifli  brown,  with  a 
rich  fringe  of  filk  about  fix  inches  deep* 
This  remain  of  antiquity  is  In  good  prefer- 
vation,  and  is  annexed  to  the  eftate  as  an 
heir  loom.  The  garret,  or  attic  Jfory  of  this 
houfe,  was  formerly  ufed  as  a chapel,  and  on 
its  walls  yet  remain  feveral  fcriptural  infcrip- 
tions  In  black  letter,  and  paintings  on  religi- 
ous fubjefts,  that  appear  as  antient  as  the 
houfe.  Amongft  other  hieroglyphic  figures. 
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is  a large  fifli  rudely  defigned,  with  a hand  at 
a diftance  dragging  it  forward  with  a firing. 
As  a fpecimen  of  the  poetry  written  on  the 
walls,  take  the  following : 


Whether  yau  rife  yearlye  or  goe  to  bed  late, 
Remember  Chrift  Jefus  that  died  fFor  your  fake.’* 

From  this  place  I fhall  condu6l  the  reader 
to  the  village  of  Shottery,  about  a mile  from 
Stratford,  from  whence,  as  report  fays,  our 
Bard,  at  about  the  age  of  feventeen,  took  to 
himfelf  a wife  aged  twenty-four,  named  Anna 
Hatheraway,  or  Hathaway.  The  cottage  in 
which  file  is  faid  to  have  lived  with  her  pa- 
rents is  yet  flanding,  and  although  I have 
doubts  as  to  the  truth  of  the  relation,  I have 
yet  given  a faithful  reprefentation  of  it  in  the 
annexed  view.  It  is  flill  occupied  by  the  defcend- 
ants  of  her  family,  who  are  poor  and  numerous. 
To  this  fame  humble  cottage  I was  referred 

when 
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this  houfe  long  before  the  time  of  Shak- 
fpeare. 

The  proprietor  of  this  furniture,  an  old 
woman  upwards  of  feventy,  had  flept  In  the 
bed  from  her  childhood,  and  was  always  told 
it  had  been  there  ever  fince  the  houfe  was 
built.  Her  abfolute  refufal  to  part  with 
this  bed  at  any  price  was  one  of  the  circum- 
ftances  which  led  to  a perfuafion  that  I had 
not  liftened  with  too  eafy  credulity  to  the 
tale  fhe  told  me  refpedling  the  articles  I had 
purchafed.  By  the  fame  perfon  I was  in- 
formed, that  at  the  time  of  the  Jubilee,  the 
late  George  Garrick  obtained  from  her  a fmall 
inkftand,  and  a pair  of  fringed  gloves,  fald  to 
have  been  worn  by  Shakfpeare. 

Returning  to  Stratford  we  fhall  con- 
template the  venerable  pile  that  received  the 
remains  of  our  immortal  Poet, 

D d 
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Whofe  facred  dufi:  yon  high  arch’d  aifles  inclofe/ 
Where  the  tall  windows  rife  in  ftately  rows 
Above  th’  embowering  fhade.” 

Part  of  this  refpeftable  Gothic  ftruclure 
is  faid  to  have  been  built  foon  after  the  Con- 
queft.  The  chantery  was  founded  by  John 
de  Stratford,  Bilhop  of  Winchefter,  in  the 
fifth  of  Edward  the  Third,  The  church 
was  made  collegiate  by  Henry  the  Sixth, 
under  the  name  of  the  colleeiate  church  of 

o 

Stratford  upon  Avon.  Its  revenue  was 
valued,  at  the  Diffolution,  at  one  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  pounds  a year.  On  the 
north  fide  of  the  chancel  of  this  church  is 
affixed  the  monument  of  Shakfpeare,  the 
view  of  which  is  faithfully  reprefented  in  the 
annexed  Iketch.  The  figure  of  the  bard,  in 
ftone,  is  beneath  a circular  arch  : he  holds  a 
pen  in  his  right  hand,  and  his  left  is  refting 
on  a fcroll  of  paper  which  lies  on  a cufliion 
before  him*  This  buft,  though  ruddy 
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fculptured,  Is  yet,  I have  little  doubt,  a re- 
femblance  of  the  man.  Some  likenefs  may 
certainly  be  traced  between  this  and  the  print 
prefixed  to  the  firfl  folio  copy;  and  for  the 
authenticity  of  this  point,  we  have  Ben  Jon- 
foil’s  teftimony. 

In  the  countenance  of  the  late  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Harte,  the  defcendant  of  Shakfpeare’s 
filler  before  mentioned,  I always  perceived  a 
flrong  fimllitude  to  the  markings  of  this 
figure.  The  monument  has  lately  under- 
gone a very  judicious  alteration,  that  of  re- 
ftorlng  it  to  its  natural  ftone  colour,  and  re- 
moving the  various  daubings  by  which  it  was 
defaced  in  attempting  to  give  to  the  figure 
the  reprefentation  of  nature.  Beneath  the 
figure  is  the  following  dillich  : 

“ Judicio  Pylium,  genio  Socratem,  arte  Maronem, 
Terra  tegit,  populus  mceret,  Olympus  habet.” 


To  this  Latin  infcripdon  are  added  the 
following  verfes : 
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Stayi  paflenger,  why  doft  thou  go  fo  faft? 

“ Read,  if  thou  canft,  whom  envious  death  hath  plac’d 
Within  this  monument ; Shakfpeare,  with  whom 
Quick  nature  dy’d,  whofe  name  doth  deck  the  tomb 
“ Far  more  than  coft;  fince  all  that  he  hath  writ, 

“ Leaves  living  art  but  page  to  ferve  his  wit.” 


Over  the  grave,  at  the  foot  of  this  effigies, 
is  placed  a flat  flone  with  another  epitaph 
engraved,  in  the  following  uncouth  manner, 
in  fmall  and  capital  letters : 


Good  Frend  for  lefus  SAKE  forbeare 
To  dicG  T-E  Duft  EncloAfed  HERe 
Blefe  be  TE  Man  J fpares  TEs  Stones 
‘‘  And  curft  be  He  5 nioves  my  Bones.” 


The  Gothic  door-way  adjoining  to  this 
grave,  and  which  appears  in  the  print,  opens 
to  the  charnel  houfe,  which  contains  the 
greateft  aflemblage  of  human  bones  I ever 
faw.  This  folemn  fcene  was  peculiarly  cal- 
culated to  make  a forcible  impreflion  upon 

fuch 
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ilich  a mind  as  that  of  Shakfpeare’s,  and 
may  probably  have  given  birth  to  that  ftrik- 
ing  exclamation,  at  which,  Jiowever  juft  the 
image,  and  beautiful  the  compofition,  huma- 
nity almoft  recoils,  and  the  foul  thrills  with 
horror. 


“ Chain  me  with  roaring  bears ; 

Or  {hut  me  nightly  in  a Charnel  houfe, 

O’er  cover’d  quite  vi^Ith  dead  mens  rattling  bones, 

“ With  reaky  {banks,  and  yellow  chaplefs  fculls, 

Things  that  to  hear  them  told-have  made  me  tremble,’* 

On  a grave-ftone  adjoining  to  Shak- 
fpeare's  was  formerly,  according  to  Dugdale, 
the  following  infcription  on  Sufannah,  his 
favourite  daughter,  who  married  Dr.  Hall. 
From  the  chara6ler  given  of  her  in  her 'epitaph, 
file  feems  to  have  inherited  no  inconfiderable 
portion  of  her  father’s  talent.  It  is  penned 
with  much  quaintnefs,  and  is  a curious,  and 
at  the  fame  time  by  no  means  a contemptible 
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fptcimen  of  the  charafter  of  the  writings,  and 
of  the  genius  of  the  times.  In  nothing  did 
the  age  of  James  improve  upon  Elizabeth : on 
the  contrary,  under  him  learning  degenerated 
into  pedantry,  and  funplicity  fell  a facrifice 
to  puerile  conceit. 

‘‘  Witty  above  her  fexc,  but  that’s  not  all, 

Wife  to  falvation  was  good  Miflris  Hall, 
Something  of  Shakfpeare  was  in  that,  but  this 
Wholy  of  him  with  whom  Ihe’s  now'  in  blilTe, 

“ Then  palTenger  ha’ft  ne’er  a teare, 

7'o  weep  with  her  that  wept  with  all; 

That  wept  yet  fet  herfelfc  to  chere 
Them  up  with  comforts  cordiall. 

Her  love  (hall  live  her  mercy  fpread, 

When  thou  ha’ll  ne’re  a teare  to  Ihed.” 


Several  other  relatives  of  Shakfpeare't^ 
are  interred  in  this  vault ; and  very  near  his 
monument  is  that  of  John  Combe,  Efq.  an 
intimate  acquaintance  of  our  Bard.  A well 
fculptured  figure  in  alabafter  of  this  gentle-^ 
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man,  In  a ciimbent  pofition.  Is  placed 
beneath  an  arch ' over  his  grave  j from 
which,  as  I do  not  remember  to  have 
feen  a print  I have  made  the  annexed 
Iketch.  The  infcription  on  his  monument 
runs  thus : 

Here  lyeth  interred  the  body  of  John 
Combe,  Efq.  v/ho  departing  this  life  the 
tenth  day  of  July,  A.D.  1614,  bequeathed 
by  his  laft  will  and  teftament  to  pious 
charitable  ufes  thefe  fummes  enfuing,  an- 
nually  to  be  paid  for  ever,  viz.  xxs.  for  two 
fermons  to  be  preach’t  in  this  church, 
vi.  il,  iiis,  ivd,  to  buy  ten  gownes  for  ten 
poore  people  within  the  borough  of  Strat- 
ford;  and  one  hundred  pounds  to  be  lent 
to  XX.  poore  tradelinen  of  the  fame  bo- 
rough  from  three  years  to  three  years, 
“ changing  the  parties  every  third  year  at 
the  rate  of  50s.  per  annum;  the  which  in-^ 
creafe  he  appointed  to  be  diftributed  to- 
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wards  the  reliefe  of  the  almes-poor  there.’ 
“ More  he  gave  to  the  poore  of  Stratford 
“ xxl. 

Virtus  poft  funera  vivit,’^ 


For  the  erection  of  this  monument, 
he  dlre6ts  In  his  will  that  ‘‘  a convenient 
tomb  of  the  value  of  threefcore  pounds 
(hall  be  by  my  executors  within  one  year 
‘‘  fet  over  me.’"  This  gentleman  Is  faid  to 
have  been  famed  for  his  wealth  and  ufury, 
and  from  a well  known  ftory,  told  by  Mr. 
Rowe,  one  is  led  to  believe  that  Shakfpeare, 
at  the  requeft  of  his  friend  John  Combe, 
made  the  following  extempore  lines  on  him 
by  way  of  epitaph: 


Ten  in  the  hundred  lies  here  ingrav’d, 

’Tis  a hundred  to  ten  his  foul  is  not  fav*d  j 
If  any  man  afk,  who  lies  in  this  tomb, 

Oh ! oh ! quoth  the  devil,  ’tis  my  John-a-Combe.” 


We 
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We  fhall^quote  fome  other  fuftlan  lines 
on  a fimilar  fubjeft,  imputed  to  our  Bard,,  and 
perhaps  on  ftill  more  (lender  authority,  on  one 
Tom  a Combe,  alias  Thin-beard,  brother  to 
John,  the  gentleman  before  alluded  to. 


Thin  in  beard,  and  thick  in  purfe; 

Never  man  beloved  worfe ; 

“ He  went  to  the  grave  with  many  a curfe : 

‘‘  The  devil  and  he  had  both  one  nurfe/' 

The  lines  on  John  Combe  are  faid  to 
have  been  written  after  Shakfpeare’s  retire- 
ment to  Stratford,  which  muft  have  been, 
according  to  Mr.  Rowe,  within  one  year  of 
John’s  death:  he  died,  at  an  advanced  age, 
in  1614. 

We  find  from  the  will  of  John  Combe, 
that  he  bequeathed  unto  Mafter  William 
Shakefpeare  five  pounds.’'  The  witty  lines 
E e written 
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t^rltten  'for  his  epitaph,  were^fo  bittef  and 
pointed,  that  they  would  hardly  have  been  by 
any  one  communicated  to  the  object  of  their 
fatire.  King  James  is  faid  to  have  expreffed 
an  anxious  wifli  that  he  might  furvive  the 
author  of  a fatirical  epitaph  upon  his  minif- 
ter  Salisbury;  and  it  feems  not  at  all  impro- 
bable that  John,  whofe  advanced  years  would 
not  admit  the  hope  of  furviving  Shakfpeare, 
and  who  muft  know  how  far  he  was  himfelf 
open  to  attack,  might  difcreetly  endeavour  to 
conciliate  him,  by  yielding  a very  fmall  part 
of  that,  which  he  could  not  carry  with  him, 
as  a peace  offering,  to  fecure  the  quiet  and 
repofe  of  his  grave. 

As  it  is  our  profeffed  intention  to  remark 
on  works  of  art  in  the  prefent  undertaking, 
we  cannot  pafs  the  Tov/n  ‘HalI  without 
noticing  the  portrait  of  our  late  Rofcius, 
David  Garrick,  who  Is  there  exhibited  at  full 
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length,  in  a picture  copied  from  an  original 
of  the  late  ingenious  Mr.  Gainfborough.  1 his 
pi6lure  exhibits  a tolerably  good  likenefs ; yet 
as  it  could  have  no  claim  to  a reception  in  this 
place,  except  from  the  faithful  and  eloquent 
manner  in  which  he  whom  it  reprefents  re- 
flecled  the  various  fcenes  of  nature  and  work- 
ings of  paffion  drawn  by  the  pen  of  our 
mighty  mafter  of  the  drama,  he  ought  not 
in  our  opinion  to  have  been  painted  in  the 
f^fhionable  drefs  of  the  day.  Being  ad- 
mitted as  a public  character,  and  a very 
diftinguiflied  one  he  certainly  was ; he  ought 
to  have  had  an  habit  appropriate.  The 
blue  coat  and  long  Ikirted  fcarlet  walftcoat, 
belaced  with  gold,  gives  rather  the  idea  of  a 
half-pay  naval  officer,  than  that  of  the  idol  of 
the  public — of  a genius,  the  magic  of  whofe 
powei*s  held  throughout  his  life  the  paffions 
of  a nation  under  their  controul-^whofe 
fmlle  enlivened,  and  whofe  frown  appalled 
and  petrified.  The  portrait  of  Shakfpeare, 
E e 2 at 
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at  the  other  end  of  the  hall,  Is  by  the  late 
Benjamin  Wilfon,  and  was  painted  in  1769, 
The  attitude  of  the  figure  is  well  conceived, 
but  wants  fufficient  animation  in  the  colour* 
ing  to  produce  efrecl ; the  face  in  particu- 
lar is  fo  much  under  fliadow,  that,  if  the 
features  as  truly  indicate  the  powders,  as  they 
are  faid  to  do  the  paffions,  of  the  mind,  the 
countenance  is  fo  far  clouded  as  by  no  means 
to  give  the  idea  of  that  fire  and  fpirit 
which  one  muft  fuppofe  would  be  vifibly 
emanating  from  the  foul  of  its  divine 
original.  Without  any  model  upon  which 
to  reft,  it  is  perhaps  impofing  a heavy  talk 
upon  the  imagination  to  body  forth  the  form 
of  excellence ; and  though  the  pifture  has 
In  many  refpedls  much  merit,  we  cannot 
refift  the  temptation  of  applying  our  great 
author’s  own  w^ords,  as  they  accord  lb  much 
with  our  own  feelings  on  this  occafion  : 
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“ If  any  fuch  be  here 

That  love  this  painting  wherein  you  fee  me  finearM, 
Let  him  exprefs  his  dirpofition,” 


I CANNOT  quit  Stratford  without  advert- 
ing to  the  celebrated  Jubilee  held  here  in 
honour  of  Shakfpeare,  in  September,  1769, 
under  the  conduft  of  the  late  Mr.  Garrick. 
The  annexed  view  of  the  grand  Amphitheatre 
was  prefented  to  me  by  a friend,  who  was 
on  the  fpot  at  the  celebration  of  this  claflic 
fete.  The  proceffion  of  the  charafters  in 
Shakfpeare  has  been  fince  added  nearly  as 
they  were  intended  to  have  appeared,  had  the 
weather  permitted.  As  I do  not  remember 
to  have  feen  a correct  view  of  this  feene  in 
print,  it  may  not  prove  unpleafant  to  the  ad- 
mirers of  our  Bard. 

The  Amphitheatre  was  an  elegant  o£ta- 
gon  ftrudture,  erefted  at  a fmall  diftance 
from  the  bank  of  the  Avon,  in  the  meadow 
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adjoining  to  Stratford  bridge,  as  defcribed  In 
the  view  at  the  opening  of  this  fedlion.  It 
was,  in  point  of  fize,  not  quite  fo  large  as 
Ranelagh,  fupported  by  a colonade  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  about  ten  feet  diftant  from 
the  fides  of  the  building.  In  the  centre  was, 
fufpended  from  the  roof,  a large  chandelier, 
confifting  of  eight  hundred  lights.  The  build- 
ing was  handfomely  decorated  with  paintings 
appropriated  to  the  occafion,  and  between  the 
pillars  were  crimfon  curtains  elegantly  difpo- 
fed.  This  feftivity  was  intended  to  be  complete 
in  three  days.  On  the  firft,  the  company  at^ 
tended  at  the  church,  where  the  oratorio  of 
Judith  was  performed  under  the  conduft  of 
Dr.  Arne,  its  compofer  ^ after  which  the  pro- 
ceffion,  with  a band  of  mufic,  led  on  by  Mr; 
Garrick,  proceeded  to  the  hall,  where  the 
company  dined  and  clofed  the  evening  with 
a mafquerade  ball.  On  the  fecond  day  the 
grand  procelTion  of  the  principal  chara6ler§ 
in  Shakfpeare’s  plays  was  omitted,  "from  the 
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exceflive  rain,  little  (hort  of  a deluge,  that 
poured  down  all  the  morning.  The  Iketch 
annexed  is  therefore  to  be  confidered  rather 
as  what  was  Intended,  than  what  was  really 
exhibited. — It  is  not  our  defign  to  go  into  a 
more  particular  defcription  of  the  hiftory  of 
this  Jubilee,  nor  to  fpeak  to  the  merits 
of  the  performance,  the  fubjeft  is  yet  too 
recent  in  the  minds  of  many  who  were  pre- 
fen t.  We  (hall  therefore  only  hinf  at  the 
pi6lorial  reprefentations  exhibited  on  that 
occafion. 

Fronting  the  building,  on  the  bank  of 
the  Avon,  were  three  well  executed  allegori- 
cal paintings,  after  the  defigns  of  the  late  Sir 
Jofhua  Reynolds.  In  the  centre,  Time  was 
leading  Shakfpeare  to  Immortality,  and  on 
each  fide  a figure  of  Tragedy,  and  Comedy: 
behind  thefe  figures  were  placed  a great  num- 
ber of  lamps,  which  produced,  from  their 
tranfpareficy,  a beautiful  effeft.  In  the  five 
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ivmdows  of  the  Town  Hall  were  llkewlfe 
tranfparent  paintings,  on  filk,  of  Lear,  Fal- 
ftafF,  Piftol,  Caliban,  and  the  Genius  of 
Shakfpeare,  who  is  feizing  on  a figure  that 
holds  Pegafus,  and  who  is  in  the  attitude  of 
exclaiming, 

Oh  ! for  a Mufe  of  fire 


Nor  was  the  humble  dwelling,  where  our 
Swan  of  Avon  firft  drew  breath,  left  undeco- 
rated on  this  occafion  : a tranfparent  paint- 
ing was  hung  before  the  windows  of  the 
room  in  which  he  was  born,  reprefenting 
the  Sun  breaking  through  a Cloud.  His 
bull  in  the  church  was  decorated  with  fef- 
toons  of  laurel,  bays,  &c.  and  at  one  end  of 
the  grave-ftone  fome  pious  hand  had  placed 
a garland  of  flowers,  evergreens,  &c. 

Such  was  the  enthufiafm  of  the  vlfitors 
at  this  voluntary  national  tribute  of  homage 

to 
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to  our  Immortal  Bard;  and  fncli  will  ever  be 
the  extatic  veneration  with  which  every  In- 
habitant of  the  globe  to  whom  the  Englifh 
language  Is  known,  mufl  contemplate  this 
divine  genius, 


Who  (taught  by  none)  did  firft  impart 
V T'o  Fletcher  wit,  to  labouring  Jonfon  art: 

He,  monarch-liJce,  gave  thofe  his  fubjedts  law, 

And  is  that  nature  which  they  paint  and  draw. 
Fletcher  reach’d  that,  which  on  his  heights  did  grow, 
“ Whild:  Jonfon  crept,  and  gather’d  all  below. 

This  did  his  love,  and  this  his  mirth  digest ; 

One  imitates  him  moft,  the  other  beft. 

If  they  have  fince  outwrit  all  other  men, 

“ ’Tis  with  the  drops  that  fell  from  Shakfpeare’s  pen.’* 
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SECTION  X. 

A BOUT  a mile  below  Stratford,  near 
Luddington,  is  the  confluence  of  the  river 
Stour  with  our  Avon.  From  hence,  on  the 
fouth,  we  pafs  Milcot,  antiently  the  feat  of 
the  Grevils.  Of  this  manfion,  except  part  of 
a moat  which  furrounds  a farm  houfe  now 
flanding  on  the  fite,  fcarce  any  traces  remain. 
Below  this  is  the  village  of  Wefton,  in 
Glouceilerfliire,  in  whofe  church  are  interred 
many  of  the  Grevil  family.  This  place,  to- 
gether with  the  adjoining  village  of  Welford, 
now  belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Dorfet.  The 
lock,  adjacent  mill,  and  contiguous  fcenery, 
afford  no  unpleafmg  landfcape. 

From  hence,  toward  Bidford,  about  fix 
miles,  the  Avon  runs  nearly  in  a direft  line, 
without  any  material  obje6l  to  engage  atten- 
F f 2 tion. 
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tion,  till  v;e  reach  Hlllboroiigh,  Within 
this  village  ftands  a very  antient  houfe,  on  a 
pleafmg  afcent  from  the  bank  of  the  Avon, 
known  by  the  appellation  of  Haunted  Hill- 
borough.  It  is  now  a farm  houfe,  and  v^hy 
it  bears  the  epithet  of  haunted,  we  cannot 
learn  5 but  as  we  flhall  fhoi  tly  have  ijccafion 
to  refer  to  It,  it  is  here  mentioned.  A little 
below  this  place  is  Bidford  grange,  -a  very 
antient  houfe,  formerly  belonging  to  the 
monaftery  of  Evefiiam,  from  whence  it  paffed 
into  the  antient  family  of  the  Skipwiths,  and 
is  now  the  property  of  Lady  Skip  with. 

The  country  round  about  this  charming 
fpct,  the  mill  houfe,  and  fpaciorts  water  fall 
adjoining,  on  the  bank  of  the  Avon,  form  a 
fcene  truly  picmrefque,  and  of  which  the 
preceding  view  is  a faithful  reprefentation. 

This  neighbourhood,  fo  contiguous  to 
Stratford,  and  fo  inviting  in  itfelf,  was  much 

fre- 
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frequented  by  Shakfpeare ; and  this  fpot  may 
not  improbably  have  laid  the  fcene  as  well  as 
exhibited  the  pi6ture  of  thofe  ruftic  manners, 
a copy  of  which  forms  the  fimple  paftoral 
trio  between  Autolycus,  Mopfa,  and  Dorcas, 
in  the  Winter’s  Tale,  when  Mopfa  fays, 

‘‘  Or  thou  go’ft  to  the  grange,  or  mill, 
Dorcas.  If  to  either  thou  doft  ill, 

Aut,  Neither.  D.  What,  Neither?  y/.  Neither. 

“ Dor.  Thou  haft  fworn  my  love  to  be ; 

‘‘  Mop,  Thou  haft  fworn  it  more  to  me: 

« Then  whither  go’ft  ? fay  whither  ?” 

Bidford  was  formerly  a market  town, 
but  the  market  is  now  in  difufe.  It  was  an- 
tiently  a demefne  of  the  crown,  pofleffed  by 
King  Edward  the  Confeffor,  and  retained  by 
William  the  Conqueror.  Bidford  has  little 
at  prefent  attached  to  its  hiftory  worth  ob- 
fervation;  the  only  circumftance  that  now 
gives  it  notoriety,  is  its  excellent  ale,  and 
the  equally  notorious  thirfty  clay  of  its  in- 
habitants*  It  is  faid  there  were  antiently 
two  focieties  of  village  yeomanry  in  this 

place. 
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place,  who  frequently  met  under  the  appella- 
tion of  Bidford  Topers.  It  was  a cuftom 
with  thefe  heroes  to  challenge  any  of  their 
neighbours,  famed  for  the  love  of  good  ale, 
to  a drunken  combat:  among  others  the 
people  of  Stratford  were  called  out  to  a trial 
of  ftrength,  and  in  the  number  of  their  cham- 
pions, as  the  traditional  ftory  runs,  our  Shak- 
fpeare,  who  forfwore  all  thin  potations,  and 
addi6led  himfelf  to  ale  as  luftily  as  Falftaff  to 
his  fack,  is  faid  to  have  entered  the  lifts.  In 
confirmation  of  this  tradition  we  find  an 
epigram  written  by  Sir  Afton  Cockayn,  and 
publifhed  in  his  poems  in  1658,  p.  124:  it 
runs  thus ; 

'“To  Mr.  Oement  Fiflier,  of  Wincot. 

“ Shakfpeare^  your  Wincot  ale  hath  much  renown^. 
That  fox’d  a beggar  fo  (by  chance  was  found 
“ Sleeping)  that  there  needed  not  many  a word 
To  make  him  to  believe  he  was  a lord  : 

“ But  you  affirm  (and  in  it  feems  moft  eager) 

“ ’T will  make  a lord  as  drunk  as  any  beggar. 


« Bid 
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treated  him  to  return  to  Bidford  and  renew 
the  charge ; but  this  he  declined,  and  looking 
round  upon  the  adjoining  villages,  exclaim- 
ed, “No!  I have  had  enough ^ I have 
“ drank  with 

Piping  Pebworth,  Dancing  Marfton, 

“ Haunted  Hillbro’  Hungry  Grafton, 

“ Dudging  Exhall,  Papift  Wicksford, 

« Beggarly  Broom,  and  Drunken  Bidford.*' 

Of  the  truth  of  this  flory  I have  very 
little  doubt:  it  is  certain  that  the  Crab  Tree 
is  known  all  round  the  country  by  the  name 
of  Shakfpeare's  Crab ; and  that  the  villages  to 
which  the  allufion  is  made,  all  bear  the  epi- 
thets here  given  them  : the  people  of  Peb- 
worth are  ftill  famed  for  their  Ikill  on  the  pipe 
and  tabor : Hillborough  is  now  called  Haunt- 
ed Hillborough ; and  Grafton  is  notorious  for 
the  poverty  of  its  foil. 

On  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Avon,  oppofite 
to  Bidford,  lies  the  pleafant  village  of  Bar- 
G g ton, 
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ton,  which  is  a hamlet  belonging  to  the 
parifh  of  Bidford.  From  the  fimilarity  of 
the  name,  and  the  confideration  that  no  fuch 
place  as  Burton  Heath  has  been  by  any  en- 
quiry of  mine  difeovered  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, I am  led  to  conceive  that  Barton  Heath, 
which  lies  in  this  county,  and  is  about  eigh- 
teen miles  from  Stratford,  muft  have  been 
the  fpot  to  which  Shakfpeare  refers  in  the 
firft  aft  of  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  where 
Sly  fays  Am  not  I Chriftopher  Sly,  old  Sly’s 
foil  of  Burton  Heath  ? Aik  Marian  Hacket, 
the  fat  ale-wife  of  Wincot^  if  file  know  me 
not.  If  file  fay  I am  not  fourteen  pence  on 
the  fcore  for  llieer  ale,  fcore  me  up  for  the 
‘‘  lying  ft  knave  in  Chriftendom.”  I am  not 
only  fortified  in  this  conjefture,  but  embold- 
ened to  make  another,  by  the  further  confider- 
ation, that  on  Barton  Heath  there  is  a houft 
yet  ftanding  formerly  a public  lioufe,  called 
Vv^oncott  or  Oiiecott.  Nothing  is  more  com^ 
moil  than  to  vary  the  mode  of  fpelling  the 
names  of  towns  and  of  families  in  different 
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periods.  The  above  were  doubtlefs  places 
with  which  Shakfpeare  was  very  familiar.  It 
is  worth  hazarding  a conjecture  to  have  even 
the  chance  of  tracing  him  in  any  one  of  his 
haunts.  Right  or  wrong  in  that,  which 
we  have  hazarded  (and  in  this  age  what 
has  not  conjectural  criticifm  dared  ?)  w^e 
have  at  leafl  the  fatisfaction  of  knowing, 
that  no  arbitrary  departure  from  precedent  and 
the  only  exiRing  authorities  could  difturb  the 
fenfe,  or  even  tend  to  falfify  the  character  of 
the  writings  of  this  great  mafter.  But  fubfti- 
tutions  of  another  fort  do  not  only  afford  a 
fhelter  to  ignorance  and  indolence  5 they  rob 
the  age  of  the  teitimony  it  gives  of  itfelf, 
they  pollute  the  fources  from  which  only  the 
fcholar  can  draw  his  materials  to  deduce  the 
hiftory  of  his  native  tongue,  and  deprive  pof- 
terity  of  the  means  of  afeertaining  the  cha- 
racteriilic  features  of  the  ftyle  of  our  great 
authors.  Such  muft  be  the  confequences  of 
the  wretched  fyftems  of  fome  modern  critics 
of  at  leafl:  no  fmall  pretenfions  j and  fuch 
G g 2 and 
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and  no  lefs  are  the  facrifices,  they  expefi:  to 
be  made  to  their  petty  ftudies  and  frivolous 
acquirements. 

About  a mile  below  Bidford,  on  the 
fcAithern  bank  of  the  Avon,  ftands  the  village 
of  Cleve,  or  Cliff,  otherwife  Cliff  Priors. 
This  place  derives  its  name  from  a range 
of  cliffs  in  its  vicinity ; and  near  to  this  fpot 
we  enter  Worcefterfhire. 

Beneath  thefe  cliffs  the  Avon  winds 
beautifully  in  a very  fpacious  but  fltallow 
courfe:  its  bed  is  rocky,  but  perfectly  level, 
and  not  more  than  four  feet  deep.  Cleve 
mill,  and  lock,  form  a very  pidlurefque  feene  ; 
but  the  elevated  rocky  back  ground  renders 
the  whole  too  confined  to  become  a fit  fubje£l 
for  the  pencil. 

Winding  round  the  cliff,  the  church  of 
Salford  bi'eaks  pleafingly  on  the  view : here 
the  Avon  is  joined  by  the  river  Arrewe,  or 

Arrow, 
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Arrow,  probably  fo  called  from  the  fwiftnefs 
of  its  current.  This  river  derives  its  fource 
from  the  Licky  Hill,  near  Bromfgrove,  in 
Worcefterfliire,  and,  paffing  the  town  of 
Aicciler,.  gives  the  name  of  Arrow  to  a village 
in  its  neighbourhood,  near  which  the  Mar- 
quis of  Yarmouth  has  a bandfome  feat 
called  Ragley.  ‘‘  Salford,”  fays  Dugdale, 
‘‘  had  its  name  originally  from  a fait  fpring 
that  hath  been  there,  as  the  inhabitants 
doo  obferve,  from  the  accede  of  pigeons  to 
the  place  where  it  was,  which  is  now 
“ choaked  up.”  At  this  place  was  formerly 
a feat  belonging  to  Sir  Simon  Clark,  Bart,  a 
name  that  fliould  not  be  forgotten  in  this 
country,  as  it  is  to  him  we  owe  much  of  that 
information  handed  down  to  us  by  Dugdale. 
Of  a defcendant  of  this  gentleman  we  give 
the  following  anecdote  as  we  received  it: — 
About  feventy  years  ago,  a Sir  Simon  Clark, 
being  a very  young  man,  agreed  with  his 
comrades  to  commit  a robbery,  and  adlually 
did  fp.  It  was  no  Godfhill  adventure : the 

booty 
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booty  they  met  with  amounted  only  to  a few 
fliillings,  with  which  they  immediately  went  to 
a public  houfe,  and  being  there  apprehend- 
ed, confeffed  the  fa6l  without  referve.  They 
were  all  convidled,  and  Sir  Simon  was  con- 
demned to  be  tranfported  ^ and  being  fent  to 
one  of  the  Weft  India  iflands,  remained  there 
many  years,  and  till  his  death,  having,  in  the 
interval  of  that  event  and  the  period  at  which 
he  regained  his  liberty,  acquired  a very  con- 
fiderable  fortune. 

About  two  miles  below  Salford  is  Har- 
vington  Lock,  and  Weir,  which  has  been 
repaired  with  fome  of  the  fragments,  and  it 
is  faid,  even  the  ftatues  from  Evefham 
abbey.  However,  at  the  time  they  were  in- 
flirined  this  application  might  have  been  con- 
fidered,  though  it  would  then  have  been  a 
profane  and  facrilegious  abufe,  we  know 
that  a Saint,  who  has  been  long  thrown  from 
his  niche,  and  a King,  as  Mr.  Burke  fays  and 
knows,  fo  foon  as  he  is  “ hurled  from  his 

“ throne,’* 
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throne,”  command  no  very  great  degree  of 
refpe6l : when  they  can  beftow  bleflings  and 
penfions,  no  doubt  they  will  be  in  better 
odour,  whether  the  charadler  of  the  age  is 
that  of  chivalry  or  the  mofl:  oppofite.  And, 
weighing  in  our  minds  the  miferable  uncer- 
tainty and  ftrange  viciffitudes  of  every  thing 
fublunary,  what  is  there  of  mortal  origin  fo 
high  and  fo  facred,  that  may  not  in  afflux  of 
time  be  converted  to  the  bafeft  ufes  ? as  our 
Shakfpeare,  fpealdng  of  Julius  Coefar,  and 
he  could  have  named  no  greater  charadler, 
warns  us ; 

That  earth,  which  kept  the  world  In  aw^, 

^ May  flop  a hole  t’expel  the  winter’s  flaw.” 

The  fcenery  near  Harvington  is  bounded 
on  the  fouth  by  a range  of  hills,  which  de- 
rive their  name  from  the  adjacent  village  of 
Littleton.  Behind  this  village  the  Breedon^ 
hills  form  a beautiful  undulating  line,  which, 
receding  in  due  gradation,  happily  unites 
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itfelf  with  the  aerial  diftance.  Below  Haf- 
vington  is  the  village  of  Offenham,  which 
takes  its  name  from  Offa,  King  of  the  Eaft 
Angles,  who,  with  Kenred,  King  of  the  Mer- 
cians, gave  to  the  abbey  of  Evefham  feven 
Manfe  in  this  place.  Thefe  fovereigns  died 
monks  at  Rome.  The  remains  of  an  exten- 
five  wall  and  battlements  appear,  from  the 
bank  of  the  Avon,  to  have  formed  the  boun- 
dary of  this  place. 

Offenham  was  formerly  the  favourite 
retirement  of  the  Abbots  of  Evefham  but 
of  the  nature  of  their  luxuries  at  this  place, 
we  find  no  veftiges.  After  the  Diflblution 
it  came  to  Sir  Edward  Hoby,  in  the  twenty- 
third  of  Elizabeth,  and  then  to  the  Elazel- 
woods.  The  college  of  Chriftchurch,  Ox- 
ford, now  prefents  to  the  curacy. 

A LITTLE  below  this  village,  it  is  faid, 
there  was  antiently  a bridge  5 the  fpof  re- 
tains the  name,  But  no  traces  of  it  appear. 

A little 
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A little  below  this  place,  a fmall  brook,  called 
the  Fork,  empties  itfelf  into  the  Avon.  This 
ftream  rifes  upon  one  of  the  Cotfwold  hills, 
called  Wefton;  and  palling  through  Honey- 
bourne  and  Bradfordfton,  finifhes  its  courfe 
at  this  place.  At  the  extremity  of  this  reach 
of  the  river,  Bengworth  church,  Dumbleton 
hills,  &c.  form  a beautiful  diverfity  of 
objefts,  confidered  as  the  back  ground 
for  a pifture. 

Nearly  on  a line  with  what  is  called 
Offenham  bridge,  to  the  north  of  the  village, 
Hands  a large  rude  Hone,  almoft  overgrown 
with  ivy : its  bafe  is  an  oblong  one  foot  nine 
inches  by  one  foot  two,  rather  diminilliing 
towards  the  top ; it  has  no  traces  of  infcrip- 
tion  or  ornament,  nor  is  there  any  marking 
of  a chiffel:  it  yet  appears  to  have  been 
placed  there  for  fome  particular  purpofe ; it 
Hands  between  two  hills,  at  about  one  hun- 
dred yards  diHant  from  the  bank  of  the  river, 
H h and 
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and  on  the  north- weft  fide  of  the  field  where- 
on the  famous  battle  of  Eveftiam  was  fought 
between  the  Barons  and  the  King’s  forces  In 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third. 

About  a mile  before  we  reach  Evefham, 
the  Avon  receives  the  waters  from  Willerfey, 
Broadway,  and  the  adjacerjt  hills,  which  run- 
ning by  Wickhamford,  unite  below  Badfey, 
and  under  the  name  of  Pludor  Brook,  falls 
into  our  river. 


. SEC- 
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SECTION  XL 

The  approach  to  Evefliam  prefents  an 
.affemblage  of  objefts  happily  combined  for 
pI61orial  reprefentation,  although  the  moft 
venerable  remains  of  this  antient  place  are 
concealed  in  the  general  view.  The  fertile  vale 
of  Evefliam,  befides  its  contiguity  to  our  river, 
holds  out  fo  many  invitations,  and  is  a fpot  fo 
peculiarly  eligible  to  every  clafs  and  defcrip- 
tion  of  men,  who  make  it  the  ftudy  and 
bufinefs  of  their  lives  to  balk  in  funfliine, 
indolence  and  plenty,  that  it  is  no  wonder 
we  fliould  find  hoods  and  cowls  fwarming 
and  battening  in  this  delicious  and  fruitful 
vale.  Previous  to  the  foundation  of  the 
abbey,  Evelham  was  admired  for  its  folitude,’ 
Upon  this  principle,  no  doubt,  and  that  h^ 
II  h a might 
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might  there  undifturbed  hold  commerce 
with  the  Ikies,  Egwin,  the  third  Bilhop 
of  Worcefter,  applied  to  Ethelward,  King 
of  Mercia,  for  a grant  of  fome  wood  lands 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  obtained  them. 
Monkifh  writers  tell  us  the  name  of 
this  place  was  derived  from  one  Eoves, 
a fwineherd  to  the  Bifltop,  who,  looking 
«fter  a fow,  which  had  ftrayed  among 
the  thickets,  met  the  Virgin  Mary  in  com- 
pany with  two  other  beautiful  Virgins,  each 
holding  a pretty  book  and  chaunting  hymns. 
The  report  of  this  vifion  coming  to  the  ears 
of  the  Bifhop,  zeal  more  than  curiofity  led 
him  to  the  fpot ; when,  as  he  began  his  ori- 
fons,  he  was  indulged  with  the  beatific  vifion, 
and  was  thereby  encouraged  to  fulfil  a vow 
he  had  formerly  made  to  ere6l  a church. 
For  this  pious  purpofe  he  obtained  a grant 
from  Kenred,  King  of  Mercia,  and  Offa, 
Ton  to  the  King  of  the  Eaft  Angles,  of  fixty- 

feven 
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feven  manfes  of  land,  fituated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Avon.  The  King,  the  Prince  and 
the  Bifhop  foon  after  made  a journey  to  the 
Pope  Conftantine,  from  whom  they  found 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a letter  to  fummon 
to  the  fpot  where  the  beautiful  virgins  had 
fo  miraculoufly  appeared,  the  Bilhops,  Sove- 
reigns, and  Nobles,  from  all  parts  of  Eng- 
land, and  declare  before  them,  that  Egwin 
had  authority  from  the  apoftolic  fee,  for 
founding  there  a monaftery  of  Benedi6lines. 
Eftabliffied  with  fo  much  ceremony,  and  on 
this  pious  fraud  the  Abbey  rapidly  increafed 
in  wealth.  The  imagination  of  its  holy 
founder,  with  fome  one  or  other  of  thefe  de-^ 
Hcious  images  that  had  hovered  round  him  as 
he  knelt  in  the  field,  caufed  the  good  Egwin  to 
grow  reftlefs  in  any  other  place,  to  refign  his 
fee,  and  to  become  the  firft  Abbot  of  his  own 
foundation.  Through  his  powerful  and  adlivc 
patronage,  we  find  it  in  the  year  714  en- 
dowed with  no  lefs  than  twenty-two  towns. 

Other 
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Other  accounts  fay,  that  the  founder 
went  to  Rome,  on  account  of  the  fins  of 
his  youth ; that  his  legs  were  chained  and 
faftened  with  an  horfe-lock,  the  key  of  which 
he  had  thrown  into  the  fea  ^ declaring  that 
he  v/ould  not  be  releafed  till  God  by  a mi-, 
racle  had  declared  the  forgivenefs  of  his  fins ; 
this  ftory  proceeds  to  flate,  that  as  he  was 
returning  to  the  Englifli  fliore,  a fxlli  jumped 
into  the  boat,  and  that  in  its  belly  was  found 
the  key : others  fay  he  bought  the  fifli  at 
Rome,  which,  as  it  is  making  a fifh  a mif- 
fionary,  is  no  fmall  improvement  of  the  mi- 
racle. In  confirmation  of  this  wonderful 
ilory,  the  arms  of  the  abbey  are,  according 
to  Bifliop  Tanner’s  plate  of  Abbatial  Seals, 
a horfe-lock,  or  chain,  which  forms  a che« 
vron  between  three  mitres.  Another  feal 
alludes  to  the  adventure  of  the  fwineherd 
Eoves,  who  is  reprefented  in  its  centre  fur- 
rounded  by  his  herd.  We  fhall  here  quit 
the  abfurd  hiflory  of  this  once  extenfive 

foun- 
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foundation,  and  refer  to  Its  venerable  ruins ; 
which,  dlfm! fling  from  our  minds  that  in- 
dignation which  Is  fo  apt  to  rife  at  the  many 
juggles  and  deceptions  originally  employed 
in  too  many  of  thefe  eflablifliments,  cannot 
fail  in  their  prefent  ftate  to  intereft  the  lover 
of  antiquity,  who  may  perhaps  concur  with 
the  moralifl:  In  thinking,  that  thefe  things 
produce  a much  better  effect  in  decay  and 
ruins,  than  in  their  priftine  and  molt  flou- 
riflilng  condition.  In  palTing  to  thefe  re- 
mains, the  town  of  Evefliam  rifes  by  an" 
eafy  afcent  from  the  bank  of  the  Avon ; 
Vv'hich  forms  the  peninfula  on  which  it  is 
fituated.  The  town  Is  healthy,  and  its  foil 
celebrated  for  its  fertility.  The  vale  of 
Evefliam,  which  takes  its  name  from  the 
town,  Camden  obferves  is  from  Its  fruit- 
fulnefs  ftyled  the  granary  of  thefe  parts ; 
fo  liberal  is  the  foil  in  affording  the  befl 
corn  in  great  abundance.” 

This 
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This  place  is  famed  in  hiflory  for  the 
battle  fought  between  the  Barons  and  the 
royal  forces  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third, 
in  which  the  former,  under  the  command 
of  the  Earl  of  Leicefter,  who  married  the 
King’s  filler,  took  prifoner  the  King,  and  his 
brother  Richard,  King  of  the  Romans,  and 
their  two  fons.  The  fatal  caufe  of  the  battle, 
was  the  harfh  reply  received  by  the  Barons 
from  the  King  on  their  prefenting  petitions 
for  the  redrefs  of  their  grievances  3 and  this 
induced  them  to  fhake  off  their  allegiance. 

After  the  viflory,  the  principal  leaders 
having  quarrelled  among  themfelves,  an  army 
was  formed  under  the  command  of  Prince 
Edward,  who  made  his  efcape  from  Hereford 
caftle,  and  invefted  Evefham  in  Auguft,  1265. 
He  furrounded  the  Earl  of  Leicefter’s  army, 
and  forced  him  to  battle  in  a large  field  about 
a mile  to  the  north  of  the  town.  In  this 
Jsattle  the  Earl  placed  the  captive  King  in  the 

front. 
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front,  hi  a fult  of  armour  refembling  his  own  : 
in  which  fituation  he  was  wounded  in  the 
fhoulder,  and  would  have  been  killed,  had  he 
not  found  means  in  time  to  difcover  himfelf 
to  the  foldiers.  Lelcefter  placed  his  barber 
on  the  abbey  tower,  as  a fpy,  who,  as  foon 
as  he  faw  the  great  ftrength  of  the  Prince’s 
army,  cried  out  in  defpair,  ‘‘  Lord  have 
“ mercy  on  our  fouls,  for  our  bodies  are 
theirs.” — This  battle  terminated  in  the 
death  of  the  Earl,  and  his  eldeft  fon  Henry : 
the  father  fought  on  foot  after  his  horfe  was 
killed,  and  was  cut  to  pieces.  The  defeat  of 
the  Barons  was  immediately  followed  wdth 
the  lofs  of  the  prime  of  the  nobility,  one 
hundred  and  fixty  knights,  many  gentle- 
men, and  about  four  thoufand  foldiers. 

The  bodies  of  the  Earl  and  his  fon  were 
buried  in  the  abbey  church  before  the  altar, 
and  the  King  is  faid  to  have  affifted  at  their 
funeral. 
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Evesham  was  taken  in  May,  1644,  by 
Maffey,and  in  July,  Charles  the  Firft  refrefli- 
ed  his  foldiers  here,  and  fent  from  hence  pro- 
pofals  for  peace  to  the  Parliament  at  Weft- 
minfter.  In  1697,  Evefliam  gave  the  title  of 
Baron  to  Sir  John  Somers,  Lord  Chancellor 
of  England,  who  was  efteemed  one  of  the 
ableft  ftatefmen  of  his  timer 

Quitting  Evefliam  a little  below  the 
bridge,  the  venerable  remains  of  its  once  ex- 
tenfive  and  magnificent  abbey,  with  the 
churches  of  All  Saints  and  St.  Laurence, 
prefent  themfelves  in  a very  beautiful  and 
piclurefque  point  of  view.  The  churches, 
although  they  appear  connected  in  the  an- 
nexed drawing,  are  feparate  and  diftinfl 
buildings.  The  Abbot’s  tower  is  faid  by 
Leland  to  have  been  built  by  Clement  Litch- 
field, the  laft  Abbot  but  one  5 and  in  his 
Itinerary  he  quaintly  remarks,  that  He 
made  a right  fumptuous  and  high  fquare 
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towre  of  ftone  in  the  cemetary  of  Evefham, 
This  towre  had  a great  bell  in  it,  and  a 
goodly  clocke,  and  was  a gate  houfe  to  one 
piece  of  the  abbey.*’  The  great  bell  is 
fuppofed  to  have  been  taken  down  at  the 
Reftoration;  when  the  young  men  of  the 
town  joined  together  in  the  expence  of  melt- 
ing down  the  bells  of  the  two  parirn  churches, 
and  having  that  new  fet  coined  which  are  ftill 
hanging  in  the  great  tower.  This  venerable 
ftrufture  is  one  hundred  and  feventeen  feet 
in  height  from  its  bafe,  which  is  about 
twenty-two  feet  fquare,  to  the  crown  of  the 
fanes.  It  is  in  a very  chafle  and  elegant  ftyle 
of  defign : and  its  ornaments  are  fimple,  and 
perfeftly  beautiful.  In  all  probability  it 
was  finifhed  but  a very  fhort  time  before  the 
Reformation,  as  it  exhibits,  an  admirable 
fpecimen  of  the  improved  tafle  of  building 
at  that  period.  It  has  fuffered  no  dilapida- 
tion either  from  the  hand  of  time,  or  the 
I i 2 more 
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more  frantic  one  of  religious  or  polltlca! 
zeal. 

On  the  weft  front  of  this  tower,  above 
the  dial,  are  two  curious  figures  in  wood,  re- 
prefenting  men  in  armour.  Their  original 
employ  was  to  ftrike  the  hour  5 but  they  are 
now,  from  the  ravage  of  time,  become  fo 
ftiffin  their  joints  as  to  be  no  longer  able  to 
perform  their  fundlions.  The  figures  ap- 
pear to  be  the  work  of  the  middle  of  the  laft 
century.  The  date  was  originally  infcribed, 
but  is  now  obliterated. 

From  the  top  of  this  noble  tower,  the 
admirer  of  extenfive  views  will  be  amply  gra- 
tified with  the  beautiful  fcenery  of  the  rich 
and  fertile  vale  of  Evefliam,  and  the  fur- 
rounding country. 

The  fiteof  the  abbey,  which  ftood  to  the 
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left  of  the  tower,  is  ftill  diftinftly  marked  by 
the  ruins  of  its  extenfive  walls ; within  which 
there  are  ftanding  the  beautiful  remains  of 
a chapel  worthy  the  peculiar  attention  of  the 
antiquary:  its  rooflefs  walls,  and  broken 

windows,  its  mouldering  arches,  and  beauti- 
ful appendage  the  cluftering  ivy,  all  leave  a 
melancholy  imprefiion  upon  the  mind,  fo  far 
as  it  contemplates  the  inftability  of  human 
labours  and  human  inftitutions,  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  is  far  from  being  overwhelmed 
with  regret,  when  it  reflefts  on  the  interefted 
policy  and  unnatural  reftriftions  of  prieft-^ 
craft,  and  of  the  church  of  Rome,  once  ex- 
hibited by  its  votaries  within  thefe  walls. 
The  fite  of  the  abbey  is  now  occupied  by  Mr. 
Philips  5 at  the  extremity  of  whofe  garden, 
at  the  diflance  of  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  yards,  facing  the  river,  ftands  a venera- 
ble gateway,  once  the  principal  entrance  to 
the  abbey.  The  arch  from  the  ground  to 
the  key  ftone  is  about  feventeen  feet  high,  but 
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much  of  the  efFecl  of  its  height  is  loft  by  the 
falling  in  of  rubbifti  from  the  adjoining 
ruins.  The  mouldings  leave  two  ranges 
of  niches,  in  which  are  fculptured  in  different 
compartments  many  figures  of  faints  and 
monks,  moft  of  whom  have  loft  their  heads, 
in  conformity  perhaps  to  principles,  in  which, 
in  ftone  and  wood  work  at  leaft,  we  feeni 
here  to  have  fet  the  fafhion  to  a neighbouring 
country.  The  draperies  of  fome  of  them 
however  difplay  ftrong  marks  of  excellence 
in  their  original  defign.  The  annexed  view 
of  this  Gothic  remain  will  give  fome.  idea  of 
its  prefent  mutilated  ftate,  and  of  the  charm-' 
ing  village  of  Bengworth  on  the  oppofite  fide 
of  the  Avon,  that  was  antiently  among  the 
many  poffeffions  of  this  wealthy  abbey.  Be- 
tween the  gate  and  the  river  were  formerly 
their  fifti  ponds;  from  whence  they  derived 
the  means  of  ufing  that  fingular  fpecies  of 
ecclefiaftical  felf-denial  and  falling  which  at 
once  fatisfied  the  confcience  and  the  ap- 
" petite. 
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petite.  From  the  end  of  the  bridge,  on  the 
Evefham  fide,  the  remains  of  a wall  are  ftill 
vlfible,  that  formerly  extended  itfelf  acrofs 
the  peninfula,  and  feparated  the  filh  ponds, 
gardens,  and  vineyard  from  the  town.  The 
extent  and  well  chofen  fituatlon  of  thefe  con- 
veniencies  Indicate  at  once  good  tafte  in  thofe 
fpiritual  direftors,  as  well  as  a provident 
attention  to  thofe  things  that  are  neceffary  to 
our  well  being  in  this  tranfitory  ftate. 

These  charming  grounds  are  watered 
by  the  gentle  Avon,  whofe  courfe  brings  us 
to  the  village  of  Hampton,  about  a mile 
below  Evefliam.  This  fmall  village  is  beau- 
tifully fituated  on  an  eminence,  embofomed 
within  a rich  thicket  of  oaks,  and  commands 
an  extenfive  profpecl  of  the  luxuriant  vale  of 
Evefham.  Here  the  Avon  receives  the  aid 
of  a fmall  brook  called  the  Vincell,  that  has 
its  rife  in  the  vicinity  of  Sudely  Caftle,  in 
Gloucefterfhire,  and,  coming  down  by 
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Winchcomb,  and  Todington,  the  feat  of  Lord 
Tracy,  enters  this  county  at  Sedgbarovv. 
The  remain  of  the  garden  wall,  antiently 
belonging  to  the  abbey,  extends  a confidera- 
ble  diftance  along  the  margin  of  the  river  > 
and  at  the  termination  of  this  wall,  a fine 
Hoping  bank  verges  upon  the  river  for  near  a 
mile,  exhibiting  a rich  difplay  of  fruit  trees, 
planted  with  great  regularity,  and  which 
feem  to  vie  with  the  luxuriant  vines  of 
France  and  Italy.’  Every  part  of  this  charm- 
ing vale  is  fo  abundantly  fertile  in  fruit  and 
garden  produ6lions  of  every  kind  as  to  fupply 
the  greater  part  of  the  neighbourhood.  The 
fudden  windings  of  the  Avon,  both  here  and 
below,  render  the  diftance  twice  as  great  by 
water  as  by  land.  Here  alfo  it  increafes  very 
much  in  width,  and  its  depth  is  fourteen  or 
fifteen  feet  at  leaft  s and  yet  fo  inconfiderable 
is  the  traffic  upon  it,  that  not  more  than  two 
barges  go  up  in  the  courfe  of  a week  to 
Evefliam,  and  frequently  not  more  than  one 
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in  a fortnight  fo  high  as  Stratford.  The 
great  reduction  of  commerce  on  this  river 
has  been  occafioned  in  no  fmall  degree  by  the 
Coventry  and  other  canals  in  its  vicinage. 

The  country,  as  we  pafs  down,  is  finely 
fereened  by  the  Fladbury  hills  below,  which, 
with  Chatbury  mill,  and  lock,  and  the  fur- 
rounding  feenery,  combine  fo  rich  a land- 
fcape,  that  nature  feems  not  to  require  the 
afiiftance  of  art,  in  the  language  of  modem 
refinement,  either  to  corredl  her  coarfe  ex- 
preffion  by  removing  a hill  or  docking  a tree, 
or  to  fupply  her  carelefs  and  taftelefs  omif- 
fions  for  the  purpofe  of  rendering  her  more' 
completely  pifturefque. 

Approaching  Fladbury,  we  pafs  a 
handfome  houfe  on  an  eminence,  the  feat  of 
the  Perrots,  and  a few  years  fince  of  George 
Perrot,  Efq.  late  one  of  the  Barons  of  the 
Exchequer,  who  purchafed  this  manor,  to- 
K k gethe^ 
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gather  with  the  navigation  of  the  river  Avon, 
at  this  place. 

Having  in  a former  feftion  obferved 
that  this  river  was  made  navigable  in  1635 
by  a Mr.  William  Sandys,  we  feel  it  a duty 
again  to  mention  fo  great  a friend  to  our 
river,  more  efpecially  as  he  was  at  the  time 
a refident,  and  bailiff,  in  the  parifli  of  Flad- 
bury.  Dr.  Nafn,  in  his  Worcefterfhire, 
page  447,  quotes  from  an  account  of  the 
water  works  of  Mr.  William  Sandys,  of 
Fladbury,  That  he  ere6led  Wears  in  the 
quieted:  ftreams.  Nor  did  he  intend  to 
*•  finifh  his  work  at  Stratford,  but  had 
thoughts  to  extend  the  fame  to  Warwick; 
“ but  what  hindered  his  accomplifliing  his 
defign,  I know  not ; and  for  the  expence 
he  hath  hereupon  bellowed,  it  cannot  be 
reckoned  lefs  than  twenty  thoufand  pounds. 
From  the  fame  account  it  appears  that  ‘‘  as 
foon  as  he  had  finilhed  his  work  to  Stratford 
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**  (and,  as  I have  heard,  fpent  all  his  fortune), 
he  immediately  delivered  up  all  to  the 
‘‘  Parliament  to  do  what  more  they  thought 
“ fit  therein.’* 

The  country  about  Fladbury  is  remark- 
ed for  its  fertility;  a quality  which  the  wo- 
men in  the  neighbourhood  are  faid  to  polfefs 
in  a degree  and  at  a period  of  life  fcarce 
elfe where  known,  it  being  no  uncommon 
circumPcance,  as  I am  informed,  for  women 
to  bear  children  when  advanced  to  near  the 
age  of  fixty.  Fladbury  church  contains 
fome  monuments  worthy  attention,  particu- 
larly thofe  of  the  antient  and  once  eminent 
family  of  the  Throckmortons.  Its  fituation 
is  well  difpofed  for  the  pi6l:urefque,  but  is 
too  much  incumbered  with  trees  tortured 
in  the  true  Dutch  ftyle,  to  be  worthy  the 
pencil.  The  adjoining  parfonage  houfe  may 
likewife  be  truly  faid  to 
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O’ertop  the  houfe  of  God.” 


This,  in  a fingle  inftance,  reverfes  the  remark 
made  by  the  incomparable  Butler,  hoy/ever 
true  it  may  be  in  other  refpecis,  that 
“ churchmen  overlook  all  other  people  as 
haughtily  as  the  churches  and  fteeples  do 
private  houfes.” 

The  village  of  Cropthorn,  about  a mile 
below,  prefents  a fcene  more  noble  and  in- 
terefting ; the  varying  and  capricious  hand 
of  fafnion  in  gardening  has  not  interfered, 
and  nature  remains  in  that  primitive  {late  of 
limplicity  that  conftitutes  at  once  the  fublime 
and  beautiful  in  Englilli  landfcape.  In  the 
church  of  Cropthorn  are  two  antient  monu- 
ments of  the  Dineley  family,  who  held  con- 
fiderable  poffeffions  in  this  vicinity  for  feve- 
ral  centuries,  and  flourlfned  in  this  country 
with  great  repute  till  the  beginning  of  the 
prefents  vvhen,  on  the  death  of  Sir  Edward 
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Dineley,  his  daughter  and  heir,  Eleanor, 
married  Edward  Goodyere,  of  Burghope,  in 
Herefordfliire,  who,  in  1707,  was  created  a 
Baronet.  This  gentleman  was  fucceeded  by 
his  eldeft  fon  Sir  John  Dineley  Goodyere, 
who  was  the  laft  of  the  family  that  enjoyed 
this  eftate.  He  was  fo  much  at  variance 
with  his  younger  brother,  Samuel  Dineley 
Goodyere  (Captain  of  the  Ruby  man  of 
war),  as  to  threaten  to  difmherit  him  in 
favour  of  his  filler’s  fon  John  Foote,  of  Truro, 
in  Cornwall,  Efc[.  This  fo  irritated  his  bro- 
ther, the  Captain,  that  he  took  the  defperate 
refolution  of  murdering  the  Baronet,  and 
perpetrated  it  on  the  17th  of  January,  i74i. 
The  circumftance  is  thus  related  by  Dr. 
Nalh,  in  his  Worcelterlhire,  p.  272;  “A 
“ friend  at  Briftol,  who  knew  their  mortal 
“ antipathy,  had  invited  them  both  to  din- 
ner,  in  hopes  of  reconciling  them,  and 
they  parted  in  feeming  friendfliip;  but 
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the  Captain  placed  fome  of  his  crew  In  the 
ftreet  near  College  Green,  with  orders  to 
feize  his  brother,  and  affifted  in  hurrying 
him  by  violence  to  his  (liip,  under  pretence 
that  he  was  difordered  in  his  fenfes,  where, 
when  they  arrived,  he  caufed  him  to  be 
“ ftrangled  in  the  cabin  by  White  and 
Mahony,  two  ruffians  of  his  crew,  himfelf 
{landing  centinel  at  the  door  while  the 
horrid  deed  was  perpetrating.  It  is  fuffi- 
dent  to  fay  that  the  murder  was  immedi- 
ately  difcovered,  and  the  Captain  and  his 
two  accomplices  being  tried  at  Briftol 
March  26th  following,  were  found  guilty, 
“ and  there  executed,  April  15th.  The 
Captain  had  behaved  bravely  in  his  pro- 
feffion  on  feveral  occafions;  was  at  the 
taking  of  St.  Sebaftian,  Ferrol,  and  St. 
Antonio,  at  which  latter  place  he  burnt 
y three  men  of  war,  the  magazine,  and 
{lores. The  heir  to  the  eftate  was  John 
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Foote,  Efq.  nephew  to  Sir  John,  and  elder 
brother  to  the  late  Samuel  Foote,  Efq.  our 
celebrated  comedian. 

Below  Cropthorn,  at  the  village  of 
Piddle,  and  near  the  bridge,  the  Avon  receives 
the  waters  that  come  down  from  Breedon 
hill  and  from  Elmely  caftle.  After  palling 
the  extenfive  meadows  of  Fladbury,  they 
unite  with  feveral  brooks  from  the  north, 
and  empty  themfelves  into  our  river  at  this 
fpot. 

From  thefe  accellions  our  Avon  acquires 
a confiderable  breadth,  and  aided  by  a richly 
diverfified  fcenery,  comprifmg  a diftant  view 
of  Perfliore,  yields  to  the  eye,  in  pafTing 
down  the  ftream,  a moil  beautiful  and  lux- 
uriant landfcape. 
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SECTION  XII. 

Pershore,  once  famed  for  its  abbey 
and  extenfive  church  pofleflions,  is  now  not 
lefs  fo  for  the  beauty  of  its  fituation  and  ferti- 
lity of  its  foil.  It  Hands  on  the  northern  bank 
of  our  Avon,  from  which  it  derives  its  prin- 
cipal advantage;  and,  together  with  great 
improvements  in  its  adjoining  roads,  has, 
within  the  laft  few  years  increafed  greatly  in 
population.  Its  name,  Camden  tells  us,  is  de- 
rived from  a Saxon  word,  which  fignifies  a 
Pear  Tree.  The  pear  tree  is  certainly  to  be 
found  here  in  great  abundance;  but  we  much 
doubt  the  fa6l  of  its  name  originating  from 
that  tree,  as  that  fruit  was  not  produced  in 
England  till  about  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth 
century,  at  which  period  both  cherries  and 
grapes  were  likewife  introduced. 
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On  the  reduction  of  the  Papal  power  In 
’ this  country,  Perfhore  appears  to  have  loft  its 
former  confequence.  The  abbey  of  Per- 
fliore,  according  to  William  of  Malmfbury, 
bears  date  as  early  as  604:  after  which 
period,  having  received  various  orders  of  re- 
ligious perfons  and  having  been  feveral  times 
deftroyed  by  fire,  it  at  length  fell  into  the 
hands  of  a more  powerful  body,  the  Monks 
of  Weftminfter.  In  the  laft  fire  in  1287  it 
is  faid,  that  the  regifter  of  the  eftates,  with 
the  cuftoms  and  charters  of  the  abbey,  was 
deftroyed;  and  that  Walter,  the  then  Prior, 
and  others  being  examined  touching  their 
privileges,  fome  demands  of  a very  curious 
nature  were  brought  forward — claims  that 
would  even  ftartle  the  confcience  of  the  moft 
rapacious  modern  ecclefiaftic.  Among  others 
this  v/as  infifted  upon  by  the  Prior,  that  the 
principal  legacv,  bequeathed  by  every  deceafed 
perfon  within  their  parifhes,  ought  to  be  car- 
ried before  the  corpfe  to  the  church  of  Per- 
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fliore,  and  there  valued  by  the  Sacrifl  and 
Chaplain  of  the  place  to  which  the  deceafed 
belonged;  and  that  one  half  of  the  valuation 
fliould  remain  with  the  Sacrift,  and  the 
other  be  given  to  the  chaplain.  This  pious 
cuftom  requires  no  other  comment  than 
that,  when  it  firft  obtained,  it  muft  have  ori- 
ginated in  fraud,  and  fo  long  as  it  continued^ 
was  a barefaced  robbery. 

Of  this  once  extenfive  abbey,  the  fite  of 
which  contained  about  two  acres,  we  find 
very  fmall  remains,  no  more  than  the  tower, 
the  fouthern  part  of  the  crofs,  and  one  of  its 
chapels.  At  the  Diffolution,  it  was  valued, 
according  to  Speed,  at  fix  hundred  and  fixty- 
fix  pounds  thirteen  fiiillings. 

In  the  nth  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Third,  he  granted  to  the  Abbot  and  Monks 
of  this  place  a fair  to  be  held,  on  the  feaft  of 
St.  Edburgh  of  Perfhore,  in  the  church-yard 
of  Holy  Crofs.  St.  Edburgh  was  the  eighth 
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daughter  of  King  Edward  the  Elder,  who 
reigned  in  901.  This  pious  lady,  we  are 
told,  was  from  her  infancy  much  inclined  to 
godly  books  and  good  works  5 and  that  her 
father,  as  a teft,  and  to  prove  her  zeal 
genuine,  frequently  placed  before  her  fine 
clothes  and  rich  jewels  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other  the  New  Teftament  and  other 
devout  tracts : and  that  fuch  was  her  con- 
ftancy,  that  fhe  uniformly  rejeded  the  finery, 
and  made  choice  of  the  implements  of  devo- 
tion. In  return  for  her  indifference  to 
the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this  world,  it 
is  added,  file  was  placed  in  a monaftery  at 
Winchefter  ^ where  we  only  know  that  fhe 
died  and  was  buried.  Few  of  the  Miffes  of 
the  prefent  day  would  have  made  fuch  a choice, 
•and  ftill  fewer  would  have  approved  the  mode 
of  rewarding  it  ^ they  dwell  with  little  fatif- 
fadlion  upon  the  idea  of  “ fingle  bleffed- 
nefsf’  but  cannot  at  all  apprehend  the 
notion  of  being  fpoufes  of  the  Lord. 


We 
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We  have  before  obfervcd  In  the  courfeof 
this  work,  that  fairs  were  originally  held  to 
folemnize  the  feaft  of  the  dedication  of 
churches,  and  that  they  were  then  kept  within 
the  churches ; but  in  the  above  reign,  on  ac- 
count of  the  irregularities  pra6lifed  on  thofe 
occafions,  a fpecial  mandate  was  iffued  to 
forbid  their  being  there  kept : and  the  fair 
at  this  place  was  appointed  to  be  held  in  the 
church-yard.  Thefe  irregularities  are  ftrongly 
pointed  at  in  a black  letter  book  publifhed  in 
1493,  ^ dialogue  between  Dives  and 

Pauper.  It  runs  thus : 

Dives,  What  fayeft  thou  of  them 
that  hold  markets  and  feyers  in  holy 
“ church  and  fanfluary  ? 

Pauper,  Both  the  buyer  and  the  feller 
and  the  men  of  holy  church  3 that  maintain 
them,  or  fuffer  them,  when  they  might  let 
It,  been  accurfed.  They  make  Goddes 

houfe 
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^ houfe  a den  of  thieves ; for  commonly  In 
“ fuch  feyres  and  markets,  wherefoever  it  be 
holden,  there  be  many  thieves,  mychers, 
and  cut  purfes. 

Dives.  And  I dread  me,  that  full 
often  by  fuch  feyres  Goddes  houfe  is  made 
a tavern  of  gluttons,  and  a bordel  of  ly- 
chorss  for  the  merchant  and  chapman 
keep  their  wives  and  lemans  both  night 
and  day;  and  what  If  the  prelates  and 
‘‘  curates  of  the  place  take  money  of  the 
chapmen  for  the  place  that  they  ftand 
in  by  covenant  ?’* 

This  laft  Is  a farcaftic  query;  but  as  the 
glebe  of  holy  church  in  thefe  days  is  never 
fuffered  to  pafs  into  lay  hands  without  a con- 
fideration  made,  why  in  this  cafe  fliould  an 
agiftment  tithe  be  thought  unreafonable  ? 
To  be  fure,  if  they  took  no  tithe  in  kind, 
under  the  circumftances  of  a commerce  fo 

promif* 
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promifcuous,  in  which  many  a holy  father 
might  chance  to  pick  up  a new  toy,  there 
muft  at  leaft  have  been  laid  in  a rich  harveft 
of  fins  againft  the  day  of  confeffion:  on 
which  occafion  we  will  charitably  hope,  that 
forgivenefs  of  a firft  lapfe  was  never  pur- 
chafed  by  a confirmation  in  evil. 

In  the  abbey  church  are  fome  antient 
monuments ; and  amongft  them  is  preferved 
the  infcription  of  Abbot  Newton,  or  Newn- 
ton,  who  built  the  fouth  crofs  aide.  It  is 
given  in  a rebus,  in  which  the  name  is  in- 
ferted  above  a tun;  thus  mixing  hierogly- 
phic with  their  defcription — a mode  of  con- 
veying their  meaning  by  no  means  unufual 
in  thofe  times. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Perfhore,  the  Avon  has 
a greater  depth  and  breadth  of  water  than 
we  have  yet  witnefTed ; and  the  general  land- 
fcape,  as  we  approach  the  foot  of  Bredon 

hill. 
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hill,  combines  likewife  a highly  Improved 
fcene  of  vegetation.  The  view  is  rendered 
ftill  more  pleafing  by  an  extenfive  woody 
fcenery  that  prefents  itfelf  on  a rifing  bank 
of  the  river. 

Passing  the  village  of  Cumberton, 
Malvern  hills,  in  a grey  fombre  tint,  form 
a pleafing  back  ground  to  a rich  thicket 
of  oaks,  that  borders  the  fouthern  bank  of 
the  river.  This  fcenery  receives  no  fmall 
pictorial  aid  from  the  adjoining  lock  and 
mill ; that  take  their  name  from  the  village  of 
’Nafford,  which  is  bounded  on  the  weft  by 
Eckington.  Here  a handfome  bridge  of  fix 
irregular  arches  is  thrown  acrofs  the  Avon, 
it  is  built  of  that  reddifli  ftone  fo  generally 
produced  in  this  country.  The  road  over 
this  bridge  leads  from  Perftiore  to  Tewkf- 
bury. 

A LITTLE  below  this  fpot  the  Avon  re- 


ceives 
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ceivcs  a further  acceffion  from  a (mall  ftream 
called  Dufford,  or,  as  it  was  antiently  writ- 
ten, Depeford  brook.  In  this  neighbour- 
hood is  found  a weak  brine,  that  has  been 
frequently  worked,  but  never  to  much  ad- 
vantage. 


At  a fudden  bend  of  the  river,  Strenfliam’ 
church  appears  on  a confiderable  eminence.' 
This  building,  on  a nearer  approach,  affords, 
with  the  furrounding  objefts  and  the  beautiful 
mill  beneath  on  the  bank  of  the  Avon,  a 
I'cene  which  equally  invites  the  pencil  of  the 
artift,  and  the  pen  of  the  obfervant  traveller. 
This  village  has,  befides  its  peculiarly  pleaf- 
ing  fit  nation,  a yet  ftronger  claim  to  notice 
from  having  produced  that  extraordinary 
and,  in  his  line,  unrivalled  genius,  Samuel 
Butler,  author  of  Hudibras.  He  was  born 
in  1612,  and  on  the  eighth  day  of  February 
following  was  baptifed  in  the  parifh  church 
of  Strenfliam,  The  font  at  which  he  was 
\ M m baptifed 
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baptifed  is  yet  Handing;  it  is  of  Hone,  and 
the  ftyle  of  its  workmanfliip  leaves  no  room 
to  doubt  that  it  is  of  a date  more  antient  than 
the  birth  of  our  unrivalled  wit.  It  appears  that 
the  fatlier  of  Butler  was  churchwarden  of  this 
place  the  year  before  our  author  was  born, 
and  that  he  occupied  a confiderable  farm  of 
about  three  hundred  pounds  a year,  which 
he  rented  of  Sir  William  Ruffel,  then  Lord 
of  the  manor  of  Strenfliam,  befides  a fmall 
tenement  and  lands,  his  own  property,  of 
the  annual  value  at  that  time  of  eight 
pounds.  In  thefe  premifes,  which  are  now 
divided  into  three  tenements,  our  author 
is  faid  to  have  been  born;  and  they  Hill 
retain  the  appellation  of  Butler’s  tenements. 
Although  fome  doubts  have  arifen  refpefting 
this  fa6f,  I am  yet  inclined  to  give  credit  to 
it;  and  am  ftrengthened  in  this  perfuafion 
by  the  concurrence  of  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Nafli  of  Bevereye,  near  Worcefter;  who  is 
the  prefent  Lord  of  the  mianor,  and,  together 

with 
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with  the  other  RufTel  eftates,  owner  of  thefe 
premifes. 


In  the  preceding  wood  cut  I have  pre- 
ferved  a faithful  fketch  of  the  humble  re- 
treat of  this  very  original  genius.  Nor  fliould 
the  high  and  original  charadler  of  his  wit  be 
confidered  as  the  only  great  and  diftinguifh- 
ing  feature  of  Butler’s  mufe  : his  profound 
and  various  learning,  and  his  inexhamlible 
treafure  of  univerfal  knowledge  appear  to 
lay  equal  claim  to  cur  applaufe-  and  admira- 
M m 2 tion. 
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tion.  Dennis,  in  the  follov/ing  lines  infcribed 
on  his  monument  in  Weftminfter  abbey,  has 

moft  happily  given  a true  idea  of  the  cha- 
rafter  of  the  genius  of  this  very  fuperior 
man  : 

“ He  was  a whole  fpecies  of  poets  in  one; 

‘‘  Admirable  in  a manner 
In  which  no  one  elfe  has  been  tolerable : 

A manner  which  begun  and  ended  in  him, 

“ In  which  he  knew  no  guide, 

And  has  found  no  followers.” 

With  the  lands  poffelTed  by  Dr.  Nafli, 
formerly  in  the  hands  of  Butler’s  family,  he 
holds,  if  not  a treafure  of  ineftimable  value, 
a work  of  very  great  curiofity  and  interefl — 
the  common  place  book  of  our  author. 

I WAS  gratified  by  the  Doctor  with  a 
fight  of  this  repofitory,  in  which  is  lodged  a 
feries  of  thofe  paflages  in  contemporary  writers, 
the  force  of  which  imprefled  them  upon  the 
uiiderftanding,  or  the  brilliancy  of  which 

firuck 
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{truck  the  warm  and  vivid  imagination  of  our 
mafculine  wit ; and  I have  no  doubt  but  that 
a correft  copy  of  it,  given  to  the  public, 
would  prove  highly  interefting  to  the  philo- 
fophic  and  refledling  mind,  that  delights  to 
follow  genius  in  its  retirement,  and  compare 
the  nature  of  its  private  ftudies  and  purfuits 
with  the  character  of  its  known  and  avowed 
labours  and  occupations,  and  to  know  the 
turn  of  thought  that  would  recommend 
itfelf  to  an  intellefl  of  fo  much  vigour,  and 
a wit  fo  truly  original.  It  would  probably 
alfo  be  acceptable  to  the  antiquary,  and 
afTuredly  to  the  lefs  folemn  trifler,  the  col- 
leftor  of  the  curiofities  of  literature. 

The  extreme  indigence  in  which  Butler 
notorioufly  died,  would  of  itfelf  have  been  a 
reproach  to  the  literary  characler  of  the  age : 
but  without  derogating  from  the  high  efti- 
mation  to  which  he  is  entitled,  we  cannot 
forget  that  either  their  envy  or  their  felfifh 

diffi- 
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dlflipatlon  fuffered  one  greater”  to  defcend 
to  the  grave  almoft  a beggar.  Whatever 
excufe  might  be  at  hand  for  the  negleft  of 
Milton  In  this  quarter,  It  muft  remain  an 
eternal  ftigma  upon  the  chara6ler  of  arifto- 
cracy,  that  fo  uniform,  fo  refolute,  and  aftive 
a fupporter  of  fupremacies  (hould  have  died  a 
fans  culottes.  As  to  the  Monarch,  it  was  not 
poflible  that  any  thing  could  add  to  his 
exceeding  infamy.  His  unhappy  fate  is 
lamented  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Samuel  Wef- 
ley  of  Tiverton,  in  the  following  epigram- 
matic epitaph,  written  in  confequence  of  a 
buft  having  been  erected  In  honour  of  his 
memory : 


“ When  Butler,  needy  wretch,  was  yet  alive^ 
No  generous  patron  would  a dinner  give. 

“ See  him  now  lifelefs  and  reduced  to  duft 
‘‘  Prefented  with  a monumental  hurt. 

The  poet’s  fate  is  here  in  emblem  (hewn; 
y He  aik’d  for  bread  and  he  receiv’d  a flone.” 


Within 
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Within  the  church  of  Strenfham  are 
fome  well  executed  monuments  of  the  Ruflel 
family,  who  flourifiaed  in  this  place  upwards 
of  four  hundred  years.  A Sir  William 
Ruflel  of  Strenfliam  during  the  civil  wars 
fuffered  greatly  from  his  adherence  to  the 
royal  caufe,  and  expended  large  fums  in  the 
King’s  fervice;  and  yet,  after  the  Reftora- 
tion  took  place,  and  the  order  of  the  royal  oak 
was  about  to  be  inftituted,  his  eftate  was 
valued  at  eight  thoufand  pounds  a year. 

Quitting  Strenfliam  we  pafs  Bredon, 
the  name  of  which  has  been  obferved  to  fig- 
nify  a place  at  the  root  of  a hill,  from  the 
word  Braidd,  extremity,  and  Don,  a hill. 

The  reflory  houfe  is  pleafantly  fituated 
on  a rifing  eminence  on  the  bank  of  the 
river,  and  feems  to  cover*  much  more 
ground  than  the  houfe  of  God  3 the  porch 
and  wefl  end  of  which  are  in  the  Saxon 
' ftyle  of  architefture.  The  reftory  is  one 

of 
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of  the  moft  valuable  In  the  diocefe  of 
Worcefter. 

We  cannot  quit  this  village  without 
mentioning  the  name  of  Dr.  Prideaux,  for- 
merly Bifhop  of  Worcefter  j who,  upon  the 
fequeftratlon  of  his  bifhopric  during  the  civil 
wars,  retired  hither  on  a ftipend  of  only  four 
ftiillings  and  fixpence  per  week.  This  re- 
verfe  of  fortune  he  bore  with  much  chearful- 
nefs,  although  obliged  to  fell  his  books  and 
furniture  to  procure  fubfiftence.  One  day 
being  alked  by  a neighbour  as  he  paffed 
through  the  village  with  fomething  under  his 
gown.  What  he  had  got  there  ? He  replied 
he  was  become  an  oftrich,  and  forced  to  live 
upon  iron;  fliewing  fome  old  iron  which 
he  was  going  to  fell  at  the  blackfmiths  to 
enable  himfelf  to  purchafe  a dinner. 

Below  Bredon,  at  Twinings Fleet,  which 
is  about  three  miles  before  you  reach  Tewkf- 
bury,  the  tower  of  that  church  and  the  fur- 
rounding 
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rounding  objefts  form  a very  pleafing  dif- 
tance;  but  it  being  near  the  clofe  of  the  day 
when  we  faw  it,  the  whole  appeared  too 
mifty  and  indiftinft  for  the  pencil  and  fize  of 
this  work.  Twinings  Fleet  takes  its  name 
from  the  parifh  of  Twining,  which  Is  fituate 
on  a point  of  land  north-weft  of  the  Avon, 
and  is  between  that  and  the  Severn. 

Near  the  village  is  the  remain  of  a con- 
fiderable  encampment,  fald  to  be  Roman ; of 
which  I fhall  treat  more  at  large  in  the  Hif- 
tory  of  the  Severn,  as  from  its  contiguity  it 
more  properly  belongs  to  that  river. 

Before  we  reach  Tewklbury,  our  Avon 
receives  confiderable  aid  from  the  river  Car- 
rant,  which  rifes  in  Beckford,  and  is  a boun- 
dary between  the  counties  of  Worcefter  and 
Gloucefter. 

Approaching  My  the  bridge,  the  an- 
N n tient 
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tient  tower  of  the  abbey  church  of  Tewkf- 
bury,  and  other  objefts,  pleafingly  combine 
in  the  general  landfcape  of  this  venerable 
place;  and  we  cannot  fele61:,  towards  the 
conclufion  of  this  work,  a more  proper  ob- 
je£l  than  a reprefentation  of  that  fpot, 

Where  Avon’s  friendly  dreams  with  Severn  join, 

And  Tewkibury’s  walls,  renown’d  for  trophies,  fhine.” 


Mythe  bridge  was  built  in  1632;  and  this 
ftrufture  conftitutes  a part  of  what  Is  called 
the  long  bridge.  Previous  to  the  period  of 
building  this  bridge,  the  old  one  meafured 
above  feven  hundred  yards  in  length.  A bridge 
of  this  extent  became  neceffary  from  the  fre- 
quent floods  that  happen  in  the  long  level 
of  this  country.  The  greatefl  ever  remem- 
bered took  place  in  1770:  it  was  occafioned 
by  a very  heavy  fall  of  fnow,  fucceeded  by 
rain  that  continned  for  three  days;  during 
which  time  large  boats  witii  twelve  or  four- 
teen 
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teen  people  pafTed  and  repafled  the  town  to 
fupply  the  inhabitants  with  neceflaries. 
The  next  year  the  tide  flowed  in  Avon  five 
inches  perpendicular,  a circumftance  never 
before  on  record.  Mythe  bridge  derives  its 
name  from  a hamlet  belonging  to  Tewkf- 
bury,  called  the  Mythe,  a word  of  Greek 
derivation,  which  fignifies  a military  ftation. 
For  this  purpofe  it  is  happily  formed  by  na- 
ture, being  difficult  of  accefs  in  every  part, 
and  receiving  additional  fecurity  from  the 
confluence  of  the  Severn  and  Avon  in  the 
valley  beneath. 

The  fummit  of  the  hill,  or  Tumulus  at 
this  beautiful  place,  formerly  bore  the  name 
of  the  Mythe  Toot  5 but  finc,e  it  received  a 
royal  vifit  in  the  year  1788,  it  has  changed 
its  name  to  Royal  Hill. 

Tewksbury,  although  it  may  properly 
be  confidered  as  appertaining  to  our  prefent 

purfuitj. 
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purfuit,  being  on  the  bank  of  what  Is  called 
the  Old  Avon,  is  yet  an  object,  we  conceive, 
better  fuited  to  the  more  extenfive  and  impe- 
tuous Severn,  than  to  the  gentle  and  foft 
flowing  Avon.  We  fliall  therefore  fufpend 
any  remark  on  that  refpectable  and  antient 
town  till  the  Hiftoryof  the  river  Severn  is  laid 
before  the  public.  In  the  interim  we  beg  to 
fubmit,  with  all  due  refpe6t,  as  fome  return 
for  our  want  of  ability  to  render  juftice  to  the 
beauties  of  the  prefent  fubjeft,  the  fidelity 
and  attention  with  which  the  views  were 
made,  and  the  earneft  and  unremItted  dili- 
gence ufed  in  procuring  the  information  con- 
tained in  this  volume. 
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